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TOMMY’S FOURTH OF JULY IN IRELAND. 


By ANNIE B. JONEs. 





As Tommy swung for the twenty-third time 
on the gate-post, he remembered something. 

“ Cracky!” was all he said. Then he bounded 
away between the hedge-rows so fast that the 
sheep in the pasture looked up in surprise. 
But Tommy paid no attention to them. He 
made straight for the long, low farm-house, 
and darted through the kitchen and into the 
dairy, dancing about like a little Indian, and 
waving his cap above his head. 

“ Mother! mother!” he cried, “ do you know 
what day it is?” 

“Tuesday, my dear. Tommy! be careful, 
my son, or you will upset the cream.” 

“ But, mother, what day of the month is it ? 
That ’s what I want to know!” 

“Let me see,” said his mother. 
second — oh, it is the fourth.” 

“Fourth with a capital F! Fourth of July! 
And we must celebrate. May I have some 
money for firecrackers and punk and a few 
other things? — you know, everything for 
Fourth of July. May I, mother?” 

“ Firecrackers in Ireland, Tommy? I am 
afraid you won’t find any. I had forgotten 
to-day was the Fourth; but we must do what 
we can to celebrate, certainly. ‘Take a shilling 


“ First, 


or two from my purse, and see what you can 
find that will make a noise.” 

“ Oh, they will keep firecrackers at Demp- 
sey’s,” said Tommy, confidently. “ Everybody 
over here likes America so much they will be 
sure to celebrate a little, I guess. I'll get a 
few torpedoes and things, and then I ‘ll get 
some of the boys over, and show them what 
Fourth of July is like.” 

“Tommy,” said his mother, looking fondly 
at the excited little fellow, “where are we 
spending the summer?” 

“In Kilkenny County, Ireland,” answered 
Tommy, promptly. 

“Well, my son, here they do mof parade the 
streets singing ‘ America’ on the Fourth of July, 
even to make little boys happy; so don’t set 
your heart on that. Run down to Dempsey’s 
after your crackers, and if you can’t get them 
we will try to think of something else.” 

Tommy was ten years old. He had come 
to spend the summer on a big, prosperous farm 
not far from Londonderry, and the first three 
weeks of his life there had been full to the brim 
of delights. Everything was new, and, as he 
expressed it, “ funny”; but, though he had no 
fault to find, nothing quite came up to the 
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things at home, and America was growing 
larger and more wonderful in his memory, and 
in his speech, every day. He revolved several 
of its glorious features in his mind as he ran 
down the lane; they seemed to be a confusion 
of hurdy-gurdys, military funerals,— which 
Tommy particularly admired, and which he 
looked upon as pertaining to himself, in a 
measure, since he meant to be a general,— 
police patrol wagons, and the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner.” This last brought to his mind the 
fact that he ought to have his flag, so he turned 
back long enough to get the little silk emblem 
his father had given before he sailed from New 
York, and then he set out once more for 
Dempsey’s. It was a long walk, so, the better 
to break up the tedium of it, he sat down just 
beyond the last hedge-row of Squire Burke’s 
farm to make out a list of the things he wanted. 
First there was the bothersome task of finding 
out how much money he had. He spread out 
the coins on his handkerchief, and pulling out 
his note-book, put down, as he used to do in 
school : 


£ S a. halfpence. 
° 2 3 I 


“ Now, let me see,” he said, figuring; “ that 
is: no dollars, fifty cents, six cents, and one cent. 

“ Fifty-seven cents,” he announced, pretty 
well satisfied. ‘ Now, crackers are five cents 
a pack, I suppose; and I 'll get three packs, 
and two giant crackers; that’s twenty-five 
cents. ‘ An’ the rest I 'Il put into punk and fire- 
works. It won’t be such a bad Fourth of July, 
after all.” 

But alas! for Tommy’s hopes. Dempsey 
had no crackers, no giant crackers, no torpe- 
does, no fireworks, no punk. 

Tommy was indignant. “Why, Mr. Demp- 
sey,” he said, “in America every little coun- 
try store not half as big as this keeps fire- 
crackers!” 

“T don’t doubt you, sir,” said Mr. Dempsey, 
with a twinkle in his eye; “ but you see I am 
not in America. I took a notion once to keep 
fireworks, but I was always having to set them 
off for samples, and they ’d not make much of a 
show in the daytime, so nobody '’d buy; and 
there I was spending money to entertain the 


public, as if I was a squire giving a public holi- 
day to my tenants. And that was not respect. 
ful to the gentry, as you can understand.” 

But Tommy did not understand, and he was 
very much disappointed. 

“ Have n’t you anything that will go off and 
make a noise ?” he urged. 

Mr. Dempsey thought he had not, since 
Tommy was not allowed to use a gun. He 
was very sorry. Was n’t there anything else 
he could show him? Tommy shook his head, 
and turned away crestfallen and unhappy. 

He traveled slowly up the long hill on his 
homeward way, casting about in his mind to 
find a way for celebrating. But he might ~— 
yes, he might have a bonfire! Of course! 
Why had n’t he thought of that before? All 
the boys would help, and they could roast 
potatoes in the ashes, and pretend it was 
a barbecue. The thought brought the smile 
back to Tommy’s face, and a merry tune 
to his lips, and he swung along the highway, 
making s+» much noise himself that he did not 
hear approaching music until he had nearly 
reached the top of the hill. Then he stood 
still, the whistle dying on his lips, his eyes as 
big as moons. Could it be? It was! Un- 
doubtedly, the stirring, soulful music of a fife 
and drum was coming toward him from the 
other slope of the hill. 

Tommy sped like a rabbit to the brow of the 
ridge, and scrambled up to the top of one of the 
great gate-posts at the entrance to the squire’s 
park, the better and sooner to see. Presently 
there came into vicw a horseman in uniform, 
then another soldier, and a third, and at last 
there tramped into the little American’s glorified 
vision a company in full regimentals. Tommy’s 
heart stood still, and he gave himself the order: 

“Don’t fire until you can see the whites of 
their eyes.” 

It was glorious sport to be for a moment 
the American army on Bunker Hill. His teeth 
set and his breath came hard as the lines ad- 
vanced, and he waited for the order to fire; 
but he was brought back toreality by hearing 
the sharp command, “ Halt!” 

The troops, having reached the top of the 
hill, halted and came to a standstill directly in 
front of Tommy’s reviewing-stand. He felt that 
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he could not repay them for their kindness, but 
he wanted to do what he could, so he pulled 
off his cap, and waved his American flag at 
them, shouting lustily, “Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

The captain, a young man with a fine mus- 
tache and merry eyes, rode up, and said, 
“ Where did you get that flag, my boy ?” 

“I brought it from New York,” answered 
Tommy, proudly, glowing with the pleasure he 
felt in being spoken to by a man who wore such 
a splendid uniform, and rode such a prancing, 
beautiful horse. 

“This is the Fourth of July, you know,” 
Tommy went on; “and I can’t get even a 
firecracker at Dempsey’s. What do you think 
of that ?” 

“ Firecracker !” exclaimed the officer, laugh- 
ing. “What do you want ofa firecracker?” 

“ Why, everybody shoots off firecrackers in 
America on Fourth of July! Did n’t you know 
that?” asked Tommy; “and I want to do 
something to celebrate. I am glad you came 
along, because this seems like a real Fourth of 
July parade at home, and to-night I can have 
a bonfire, and roast potatoes — but that ’s not 
really as good as firecrackers.” 

“No, certainly not,” the officer assented. 
“But why do you celebrate Fourth of July? 
Is it the President’s birthday ?” 

“It ’s Independence Day,” explained the 
surprised Tommy,—‘“ the day the Declaration 
of Independence was signed.” 

“Independence? Of what?” asked the offi- 
cer, very much interested. 

“The United States declared themselves in- 
dependent of England,” answered the boy, 
stoutly. “She shut up Boston, and put a tax 
on tea, and — and — lots of things.” 

“T see,” said the officer. “ But do you think 
it is right to wave the American flag at the 
British army? Her Majesty the Queen may 
look upon it as an unfriendly act on the part 
of Uncle Sam.” 

“Oh, the Queen is all right, and so is the 
British army!” said Tommy, graciously ; “ and 
I don’t believe the Queen would mind my wav- 
ing the American flag, because it 's Fourth of 
July ; and, besides, when you see soldiers — 
well, you just must wave something! ” 
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The officer laughed outright and held out his 
hand. 

“You are quite right, Uncle Sam,” he said. 
“T don’t believe the Queen would mind. She 
admires loyal subjects in any country. Hold 
up your flag!” 

Tommy waved the Stars and Stripes above his 
head. The officer wheeled about, faced his 
men, and gave the order: “ Attention! Right 
face! Carry arms! Salute Uncle Sam and 
the American colors!” 

The company saluted, though not without a 
look of surprise and a smile as it took in the 
situation. But Tommy saw neither the look 
nor the smile. Standing on the broad top of 
the gate-post, the colors floating above his 
bared head, he was the nation’s standard- 
bearer, and conscious only of his dignity. 

“Uncle Sam,” the officer said courteously, as 
the arms of the soldiers were brought again to 
rest, “my men would be gratified if you would 
acknowledge the salute by a speech.” 

Tommy straightened himself upon his stand, 
and telegraphed to all parts of his mind for an 
idea. ‘Then he bowed slightly, and began: 

“ Gentlemen and fellow-citizens: I am much 
obliged to you for your salute. It came in 
finely on Fourth of July. I am much obliged 
to you, and — and — if you ever come to Amer- 
ica, I will do all I can to get up a parade for 
you on St. Patrick’s Day!” 

Every helmet came off, and a shout greeted 
Tommy’s climax. Three rousing cheers fol- 
lowed that, and three more. The officer sa- 
luted Uncle Sam, and Tommy returned the 
salute as nearly as he could, the company 
wheeled into line, and, a moment later, mingled 
with the tramp of many feet, there was borne 
to Tommy’s tingling ears the strains of “ My 
Country”! It was the last drop of joy in an 
overflowing cup, and in the exultation of the 
hour he sprang to do handsprings on the grass. 
What matter if to British hearts the tune was 
“God Save the Queen”? To Tommy it was 
“My Country, 't is of Thee,” the greatest 
land in all the world, in Tommy’s thoughts, 
and to which he supposed the whole earth paid 
respect on her glorious birthday, the Fourth of 


July. 
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By Lynn Rosy MEEKINsS. 





“T WONDER what Walter is doing,” said Mr. 
Rogers, as he laid down his newspaper. “ It ’s 
been fully two hours since he went away.” 

“ Walter ’s all right,” replied Uncle Tobias. 
*T "Il go on his bond for good conduct.” 

“Oh, you are boys of one feather, and I 
hardly think your bond would be worth much.” 

Uncle Tobias was rather an old-looking boy. 
His head was nearly bald, and what little hair 
he had was gray. He was Walter’s uncle, and 
he was fully three years older than his brother, 
Walter’s father. But he was one of those 
bright, sunshiny natures that do not care for 
the increasing years as long as they are able 


to make somebody happy. Uncle Tobias had 
come to the Rogers farm for a stay of several 
months, and had brought a fine horse to Walter, 
his nephew, aged fourteen. The two “ boys,” 
as Mr. Rogers called them, often went off for a 
day’s riding, and beyond the fact that they en- 
tered the big strip of woods called Piney Forest 
no one knew their travels. Sometimes Walter 
would go alone, and an hour or so afterward 
Uncle Tobias would ride out and come home 
with him. 

“T believe I ’ll go and find him,” said Uncle 
Tobias, looking at his watch; and he called the 
negro servant Ephraim to get his horse ready. 
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3efore the horse came three girls ran out on 
the porch. 

“ \Vhere ’s Walter?” they asked in chorus. 

“Gone away to escape from you, girls,” 
replied Uncle Tobias. 

“\Vhat have we done?” asked Miss Bartie. 

“ What have you done? Who put chestnut- 
burs in his bed last night? Who sewed up 
his pockets? Who set his alarm-clock at two 
in the morning? Who—” 

“Well, please tell us who sent us a box of 
caramels made out of soap, and who put the 
pumpkin scarecrow at our window ?” 

“Yes; who gave him cotton muffins for 
breakfast?” continued Uncle Toby. “ And 
who — yes, you young beauties—who woke 
Uncle Toby — poor old Uncle Toby —at four 
o’clock in the morning and told him that there 
was fire in the house ?” 

“So there was —in the kitchen range,” said 
Mary. 

“Oh, was there? I have a great mind to 
punish you all right here and now.” 

With a scowl he walked toward them, as 
they huddled together for a moment in mimic 
dismay, and then with shrieks of laughter scat- 
tered, and fled away from him in different 
directions. 

“Now don’t you feel ashamed of yourselves? 
Don’t you? If you don’t I ‘ll punish you 
again —I will indeed,” he called after them. 
“But here ’s my horse. I ’m going to find 
Walter. Out in the woods we ’ll have some 
peace, and maybe we 'Il build a hut and stay 
there.” 

The three girls waved their handkerchiefs 
and threw unnumbered kisses at Uncle Tobias 
as he rode down the lane. When he got to the 
big gate, he turned and shook his riding-whip 
at them, but they greeted his action with a 
great flourish of their big hats, and one or two 
screams which were lost on the air. 

Uncle Tobias used to say to Mr. Rogers 
that these three girls were enough to make any 
man love the entire female sex. He was never 
happier than when joining in their merrymaking 
or threatening them with all sorts of terrible 
things. He seemed to feel neglected unless 
they teased him or played some little prank upon 
him at least once a day. And they “adored” him. 
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The girls were just suited to one another. 
Their ages ranged from twelve to fifteen. 
Mary was Walter’s sister. Bartie, her school 
friend, and Lucy, her cousin, were making her 
their usual autumn visit of two weeks. When 
they got together in the house, and had Uncle 
Tobias and Walter as their subjects, they took 
complete charge, and Mr. and Mrs. Rogers 
quietly submitted to their rule. 

The two boys did not submit; they carried 
out their part and added to the jollity of the 
home. Walter thought he was ahead of Bartie, 
but the night before, when he jumped into bed 
and found he had some chestnut-burs for com- 
pany, he said to himself that he would have to 
get even for that or his reputation would be 
ruined, 

“ Girls,” asked Mr. Rogers, after Uncle Tobias 
was gone, “why do you and the boys make so 
much noise ? ” 

“They have a secret,” said Bartie, “and we 
want to know it.” 

“What makes you think they have a secret?” 

“Oh, we are sure of it. They go away to 
Piney Forest every day and stay there for hours, 
and when they come back uncle’s horse looks 
as fresh as ever, while Walter’s is tired and 
worn out.” 

“ Walter rides more, that ’s all.” 

“Qh, no, it is n’t. Uncle always knows 
where to find Walter, too. And they won't 
tell usanything. They ’ve got some secret, and 
we are going to find out what it is.” 

Two hours afterward Walter and Uncle To- 
bias came out of the woods. 

“ Uncle,” said Walter, “I ‘ll race you to the 
big gate.” 

“ Now, don’t, Walter; it is n’t fair to tempt 
me.” 

“T 'll give you twenty yards.” 

“ Now, stop, Walter; don’t tempt me,” he 
called back. 

“There, you ’re twenty-five ahead. 
ready? Go!” 

And both horses flew down the road, each 
rider urging his steed to its best. Gradually 
Walter gained, and just before the gate was 
reached, he dashed by Uncle Tobias, exclaiming: 
“ Uncle, I ’m ashamed of you!” 

“ And I’m proud of you,my boy. You ride 


Are you 
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better than I ever did. Nota word about it, 
now, remember. We ’ll give them a surprise.” 

At supper the girls tried their best to get the 
secret out of the two boys, but the more 
they tried the worse they succeeded. Then, 
giving it up, they turned the conversation on 
the tournament which was to take place the 
next day. It was the great event of the fall. 
It was not a mere exhibition given by outsiders, 
but a real contest of the horsemanship of that 
section. The young men who were to take 
part in it belonged to the leading families, and 
the sharpness of the rivalry made every home 
excited and interested long before the date for 
the riding. For years the tournament has been 
a pleasant institution in Maryland and Virginia, 
and to-day it is as much of a social event, with all 
the chivalry of the olden times, as it ever was. 
The tournament at Tred Avon was particularly 
attractive because Tred Avon is the center of a 
splendid grazing section, and the horses are 
noted for their speed and beauty; and, what is 
more, the handsome young men are there to 
ride the horses, and to crown the *‘ Queens of 
Love and Beauty” who reign so delightfully in 
the neighboring homes. 

The Rogers household had been fully inter- 
ested in the tournament, and had @iscussed it 
for days. This was the night before it came off. 
They talked it all over, and the girls spent the 
evening in guessing about it and trying to name 
over the people they would meet. 

The morning came. Everybody was up 
early. The servants had the baskets loaded 
with fried chicken and cake and Maryland bis- 
cuits and pies and fruit and a lot of other things, 
for there must be an abundance not only for the 
party but for the friends whom they would invite 
to share the luncheon. The girls came forth 
looking, with their new dresses and rosy cheeks, 
as beautiful as fresh flowers. Walter was there, 
too. He went up to Bartie and asked to look 
at her scarf. As soon as he got hold of it he 
quietly wound it around his arm and marched off. 

“ Bring that back,” she commanded. 

“Oh, not now. Let me have it awhile.” 

Just then the other members of the family 
appeared, and Mr. Rogers, who was always 
particular to be on time, called out: 

“Here, girls, get on board or we shall be 





late. Help them up, Tobias. There, mother” 
—he always called Mrs. Rogers “ mother.” 
“Now, Tobias. Walter! Where és that boy ?” 

“ Master Walter told me to tell you. sah, that 
he was goin’ to ride down on his hoss, sah, 
and not to wait for him, sah!” said Ephraim. 

“ Let him come with us.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” put in Uncle Tobias. “ Let 
the boy go as he wishes. The carriages are 
heavy enough now.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Rogers. “Go ahead, 
Eph.” 

They arrived at the tournament grounds in 
good time, and secured a’fine position. What 
a crowd it was! All the neighborhood was 
there — fathers, mothers, cousins, uncles, aunts, 
families, sweethearts, children, and city folks. 

There were hundreds of carriages, hundreds 
of horses—all the people dressed in their 
best, and all chatting and talking away and 
guessing at the results of the contests. In front 
was:the level field with the three arches, from 
the center of each of which hung a little red 
ring. The knights were to run their horses full 
speed through this course in turn, each trying to 
take all three of the rings upon his lance. The 
sky was bright, the air glorious, and the crowd 
ready and eager for the riding. 

“Here they come!” shouted somebody 
down the line. 

There, over the crest of the hill several hun- 
dred yards away, rode the knights, mounted 
on the finest horses of the country, wearing 
brilliant colors and waving plumes, and _bal- 
ancing their long spears with graceful preci- 
sion. , 

“T wonder where Walter is?” asked Mr. 
Rogers. 

“Never mind,” said Uncle Tobias; “you 
shall see him soon.” 

Slowly the knights came, two by two, while 
the band played stirring music. A pattering of 
applause accompanied them. Suddenly, as they 
reached the stand, they wheeled in one long 
line, and, with caps off, saluted the orator of 
the day. 

But before he began his speech, which was 
the charge to the knights, something happened 
to our party. i 

“Do my eyes deceive me, I wonder?” ex- 
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“THE KNIGHT OF PINEY FOREST” TAKING THE THIRD RING. (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


claimed Uncle Tobias. “Who is that little fel- 
low near the end of the line?” 
“Why! —it ’s Walter,” cried the others, in 
a chorus, and a quiet laugh rippled over the 
face of Uncle Tobias as he enjoyed their surprise. 
“He ’s wearing my scarf,” said Bartie. 


“ T do hope he will win,” said Mary. 

“ And so do I,” said Lucy. 

“Well, you ’d better dismiss your hopes,” 
said Uncle Tobias, and he smiled again as 
he saw their faces lengthen for a moment with 
the thought of disappointment. 
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“ Father,” says Mrs. Rogers, “ you are not 
going to let him ride, are you?” 

“T have n’t anything to do with it, my dear. 
This seems to be the exclusive arrangement of 
Tobias and Walter.” 

- “Of course he is going to ride,” said Uncle 
Tobias. 

“ But — ” persisted Mrs. Rogers. 

“ There are no buts about it.” 

“ Quiet over there, please,” said some one 
across the way. “ Listen to the speaker.” 

Yes; the gentleman in the frock-coat is getting 
eloquent. He is telling the Sir Knights about 
the chivalry of the olden days, about the fair 
fame they must maintain, and about the lovely 
young ladies whose beauty must spur them on. 
And at last, with a great flourish of adjectives 
and a shower of compliments, he bids them 
ride to win. 

The band plays. The knights salute and 
wheel into parade. Slowly they march to the 
lower field and take their places in one long 
line, the horses side by side, eighteen noble 
beasts with eighteen gaily costumed and athletic 
riders. Walter gets plenty of attention, for 
he is a boy among young men, and his hand- 
some, manly bearing merits comment and 
praise, while the pretty scarf fluttering in the 
breeze makes him a bit more picturesque than 
his rivals. 

“The Knight of Northampton, prepare to 
charge!” shouts one of the judges. 

The knight’s horse jumps from the long line 
into the open field with his head turned toward 
the arches. 

“ Charge, Sir Knight!” 

Down he comes through the course at full 
speed. He misses the first ring, gets the sec- 
ond, misses the third, reins up his horse, and 
takes his position at the right of the third arch. 
Then other knights make trial for the rings, 
with varying success, but none taking two 
rings until the Knight of No Name is reached. 
He is the most famous rider in the country, and 
everybody is watching him. He justifies his 
fame —for he secures all three rings. The 
next knight gets two, the next one; and then 
the big man with the big voice cails out: 

“ Knight of Piney Forest, prepare to charge! ” 

Walter’s horse leaps forth. The girls trem- 
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ble with excitement. Uncle Tobias risks a 
broken limb by climbing to the highest seat. 

“ Charge, Sir Knight!” 

Ah, how splendidly the horse responds! 
There is no halting, no shambling, but a clean, 
swift, steady run. Like a flash he darts toward 
the first arch, Walter erect and cool, the scarf 
flying, and the lance straight and firm. All 
eyes follow him. 

“One!” counts the crowd in chorus. 

On the horse goes — Walter calm, the scarf 
flying, the lance steady. 

“ Two! ” counts the crowd, louder than before. 

Swifter sweeps the steed — Walter calmer 
yet, the scarf in a straight line, the lance firmer 
than ever. 

“Three!” shouts the crowd, and the ap- 
plause breaks forth from hundreds of throats 
and resounds in a thousand clapping hands. 

“ Good for Walter!” bellows Uncle Tobias. 

“Oh, I ’m so glad!” “Is n’t it lovely?” 
cry the girls. 

“ The boy can ride,” remarks Mr. Rogers. 

“T ’m really proud of him,” says his mother. 

“Don’t get too proud yet awhile,” answers 
Uncle Tobias. “It is n’t quite over.” 

Walter’s good start might mean a bad end- 
ing. In fact, it looks very much that way in 
the second tilt. The Knight of No Name takes 
three rings again. When Walter’s turn comes 
there is the same excitement. He starts down 
the course superbly. 

“One!” Yes, he gets it. 

“Two!” No, he misses it. 
groans. 

“Three!” He takes it; and the crowd 
cheers again, although not so loudly as before. 
“What a shame!” grumbles Uncle Tobias. 

“T think he rode very well,” said Mrs. 
Rogers, coming to the rescue of her boy. 

“ Of course he did, of course he did; but he 
had no business to miss that ring.” 

“T believe they put it on crooked,” says 
Bartie, and the girls echo her sentiments. 

“ Well,” says Uncle Tobias, “ let us be quiet 
and hope for something next time.” 

They hope. The Knight of No Name misses 
a ring and takes only two, making his score 
eight. When Walter’s turn comes everybody 
is in a hubbub. Will itbeatie ? Uncle Tobias 


Uncle Tobias 
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forgets all about the people around him. His 
eyes and ears are all concentrated on Walter. 
6 Knight of Piney Forest, prepare to charge!” 

“Steady, now, my boy, steady,” mumbles 
Uncle Tobias. 

« Charge, Sir Knight!” 

At full tilt comes the horse, with Walter the 
coolest person on the field. 

“One!” counts the crowd. 

“Two!” it says again. 

“ Three!” 

“1 knew he ’d do it!” shouts Uncle Tobias. 

“ A tie!” exclaims the crowd. 

And the cheers go up and the applause drowns 
all conversation, as Walter and his opponent 
ride up to the judges’ stand. 

Of course the tie causes great excitement. 
Sixteen knights retire from the field. The 
Knight of No Name, a handsome man of 
twenty-seven, and the Knight of Piney Forest, 
a manly fellow of fourteen, are the contestants. 
Walter has the larger share of sympathy, but 
the crowd is disposed to encourage both with 
plentiful applause. 

The Knight of No Name charges. He makes 
three rings. There is great cheering. Uncle 
Tobias groans, and the girls tremble with fear. 

The Knight of Piney Forest charges. He 
makes three rings. Uncle Tobias cheers, and 
the girls clap their hands in delight. 

It is another tie. 

The Knight of No Name rides again. 


He 
gets the first—the second—and misses the 


third. Uncle Tobias remains perfectly still, 
and the girls hope and hope. 

The Knight of Piney Forest prepares to 
A thousand eyes are upon him. He 
Like the wind his 
The scarf flies 


charge. 
is as calm as a statue. 
horse dashes down the course. 
straight, the lance is steady. 

“One!” says the crowd. 

“Two!” it almost shouts. 

“ Three /” 

And now there is a wild cheer sure enough. 
Uncle Tobias pounds with his big stick and 
cheers with his hearty voice. The girls clap 
their hands until they are red as the roses in 
their cheeks. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers look very 
happy, for their friends crowd around to con- 
gratulate them on their son’s riding. 
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When Walter reaches the stand he is in the 
midst of a babel of compliments. All want to 
shake hands with him, and his schoolmates 
almost pull him off his horse. For the first 
time in the day he begins to get flustered, for 
he cannot take all this praise half so well as he 
could take the rings. 

After a while, with many handsome words, the 
judges give him the first prize, a pretty ar- 
rangement of white fancy-work, and he makes 
his way over the field to join his party. He 
holds the wreath behind his back in one hand 
and carries Bartie’s scarf in the other. His 
mother greets him with a good, sound kiss. 
“ Well done, my boy,” says his father. “Oh, 
Walter, who would have thought it!” exclaims 
his sister. Uncle Tobias says nothing, but 
stands behind the girls and winks. 

And then Walter says to Bartie, “I'd like now 
to pay you back for those chestnut-burs,” and 
he holds the scarf toward her; she reaches for it, 
and Uncle Tobias quickly removes her big hat, 
and almost before she knows it Walter has 
placed the wreath upon her head,and she is 
crowned Queen of Love and Beauty. 

She blushes a great deal, and Walter blushes 
too, and Uncle Tobias laughs aloud, and the 
people who are looking on from a distance 
smile and applaud, and the band plays, and 
everybody seems very happy indeed. 

A jolly party discusses the victory at the 
luncheon in the carriages, and hosts of friends 
come up to talk and compliment the hero of 
the day; and when all are on the way home 
Mary says: “ Uncle, we knew you two had a 
secret. You were out there in Piney Forest 
practising every day.” 

“ Oh, were we ?” 

“Yes,” puts in Mr. Rogers; “you, Tobias, 
are responsible for all this.” 

“ Well,” remarked Uncle Tobias, “I don’t 
see anything to be ashamed of. Walter rides 
better than I ever did.” 

Mr. Rogers recalls the days when his brother 
Tobias used to win so many tournaments, and 
he remembers the first lady he crowned was 
Bartie’s mother. 

All reach home after dark, tired but happy, 
and vowing that they will never forget the 
Tred Avon Tournament. 


TOURNAMENT. 





-WHEN GrReEK MEETS GREEK ° 


By Berre Moses. 





PENELOPE brought her book out on the 
sunny veranda, and prepared to enjoy herself. 
There was just a touch of chilliness in the fall 
air, that made the scarlet jacket very comfor- 
table, while a jaunty tam-o’-shanter kept certain 
rebellious curls out of her eyes. She snuggled 
down cozily in the big rocker among innumer- 
able cushions, and laid a couple of rosy-cheeked 
apples and some salt in a paper on the broad, 
table-like arm of the chair; then she lost her- 
self in the last chapters of a deeply interesting 
story, absorbing, in the process, slow and lus- 
cious bites of the apple and salt. 

It was a beautiful clear morning, and, being 
Saturday, Penelope rejoiced; for in the after- 
noon the Athenian football team was coming 
over from a neighboring school, to play the 
Spartans on their own ground, and a score of the 
home girls had promised to view the struggle 
and encourage the heroes — meaning, of course, 
the home boys. Penelope finished her book 
with a little sigh of satisfaction, and was biting 
away at the second apple when a whistle broke 
the stillness. It was a familiar signal, and 
Penelope answered it in the same way. Then a 
bicycle shot around the corner, and a broad, 
boyish figure scrambled out of the seat, took a 
flying leap over the fence, sprang up four steps at 
atime, and landed breathless at Penelope's elbow. 

“Hello, Pen! How fares the noble damsel 
on this beauteous —” but here Pen interrupted. 


“ Have a bite,” said she, hospitably offering 
the untouched side of her apple. 

“You ’re rash, young woman. If I did that, 
you ’d wish that you ’d taken the bite yourself, 
and left me the apple. This is better.” He 
took out his knife, and, cutting off a generous 
slice, hoisted himself on the railing of the ve- 
randa, to enjoy it leisurely. 

“T say, Pen, that ’s an amazing jacket of 
yours; you don’t look half bad in it.” 

Penelope laughed. “Thank you, Teddy. 
How is Aunt May?” 

“ Resting quietly —toning up for the game, 
you know. Poor dear! she expects to see me 
brought home on a shutter. That’s the trouble 
of having only one cub. Now, Aunt Julia is 
equal to her three; they seem to balance the 
shocks all round and steady her nerves.” 

“ Three!” exclaimed Pen, indignantly. 
have you understand, Ted Thornton —” 

“Dear, dear! I meant nine—for you 'd 
make half a dozen of the fellows, Pen, if you 
are a girl.” 

Pen eyed her cousin suspiciously,—compli- 
ments were scarcely in Ted’s line,— but he 
beamed back at her innocently enough. 

“How does the practising come on?” she 
asked, looking across the distant fields, where 
black specks moved restlessly, like long-legged 
sparrows. 

“ Finely, Pen. 


*{% 


If we ’re only cautious, we ‘ll 
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whip the Athenians; it all depends on the 
choice of goal, and which side gets the kick-off.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Pen, contemptuously, 
“that has n’t a thing to do with it. You call 
football a luck game. J don’t; I think it has 


just as much to do with the head as with the 


feet.” 

“ Not if you saw my shins,” said Ted, with a 
sigh. “ But of course,” he added, “ I ’m cap- 
tain, and I ’m naturally anxious to have ali the 
advantages. Those Athenian kids are pretty 
well drilled—best full-backs and left-tackle you 
ever saw.” 

“ Oh, you ll get through all right,” said Pen, 
confidently. 

“ Maybe so. It ’s well not to be too confi- 
dent. I hate to brag, you know.” 

“Well, anyway, our boys look the best. I 
think the black and yellow make a fine show. 
The Athenian blue is such an ugly color.” 

“Yes; we’ll look pretty, I fancy. But I nearly 
ruined my togsin the field yesterday. We had 
a lively scrimmage, and they got some mighty 
tugs.” 

“Too bad! Is there anything we can do?” 

“No; mother patched them well enough for 
every day. But for this afternoon —well, yes; 
there ‘s something you can do. It strikes me 
Jack had new riggings when he was captain of 
the team last year, did n’t he?” 


Penelope nodded, and her face brightened._ 


“Why, of course,” she began. 

“ Of course,” repeated Ted, “he ’d have no 
use for them at Yale; I wonder if Aunt Julia 
would lend them to me for a day.” 

“T ’ll see,” cried Penelope, as she slipped out 
of the rocker and ran into the house. 

She came back beaming. “ Mother says you 
are quite welcome to the suit, and you can go 
right up in Jack’s room and take possession ; 
you ’ll find everything hung together in the 
closet, on the back peg.” 

“Thanks,” said Ted, graciously. “I say, 
Pen, you dear little soul, would you mind get- 
ting them for me? I ’d rumple up things, 
sure.” 

Penelope stared at him for a moment in some 
surprise, as she settled herself back into the 
rocker. “I think I wou/d mind,” she said, with 
a flash of her eyes. “You know just where 
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they are, Ted; you’ve seen them hanging there 
dozens of times. Don’t be lazy.” 

* Don’t be disobliging,” retorted Ted, as he 
swung his legs and looked at her provokingly. 
“TI should n’t undergo unnecessary fatigue; I 
ought to save every step. You surely would n’t 
have me risk the chance of winning, would you?” 

“ Certainly not,” said prudent Pen. “Idon’t 
know but what you may be more accustomed 
to the o/d things and play better.” 

“That was n’t the way I meant to put it. 
Besides — the old things won’t do at all. I'd 
rather have Jack’s.” 

“Weil, run upstairs and get them,” said 
Penelope, leaning back in her cushioned nest. 

Ted bent forward; there was an obstinate 
little pucker on Pen’s smooth forehead, and the 
Spartan captain drew his brows together. “I 
prefer not,” he said slowly. 

“So do I,” she returned; then they both 
laughed. 

“ Come, we 'll begin again,” suggested Ted. 
He slid off the railing, and knelt becomingly be- 
fore her. “Oh, most gracious damsel, give ear 
to my entreaty ; hasten with your light footstep 
— your airy grace — and bring to me my heart’s 
desire.” 

“ Arise, Sir Knight,” said Pen, with twinkling 
eyes. “To give you what you ask is beyond a 
poor maiden’s power of bestowal, but something 
within this heart of mine bids me tell you where 
to find it; mount above, and in Jack’s closet, 
on the back peg —” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” 

“No, I did n’t say ‘fiddlesticks,’” retorted 
Pen, mildly ; “ get up, Ted, and don’t be ridic- 
ulous.” 

“ Well, here’s Tom; perhaps he ’ll be mo 
obliging.” 

Tom was a first-rate “fag.” Ted always 
found the smaller boy compliant. 

“ Notifhe’s my brother,” remarked Penelope. 

“Wait and see”; and Ted shook himself to 
make ready. 

“Hullo!” he called, as the knickerbocker 
legs hove in sight. 

“ Hullo!” called Tom. 

“ Hurry up,” said Ted; “I ’m waiting.” 

“ What for ?” asked Thomas, cautiously. 

“You go upstairs and get Jack’s football 


’ 
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things out of his closet, if you ’d like your 
bread buttered, youngster.” 

“ But if you want jam on it — don’t!” warned 
Penelope. 

Tom placed himself between the combatants 
and looked curiously from one to the other. 

“What ’s up ?” he asked. “A row?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ted, with a forced smile. 
“Just run up, sonny, and get the things; I can’t 
wait any longer.” 

“ What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Jocelyn, 
from the doorway. “Could n’t Ted find the 
things, Penelope ?” 

“T have n’t tried, ma’am,” said Ted, witha grin. 

“ Too lazy,” added Pen. 

“Lazy! ’ flashed Ted. “I could run a mile 
this minute, Penelope Jocelyn. But if you think 
I ’m going to give in now, you ’re much mis- 
taken; I ’drather play in my old clothes, thank 
you.” 

Penelope telegraphed a look to her mother, 
who nodded her reply. 

“Aunt Julia,” persisted Ted, who had not 
seen the look, “won’t you send Tom up for 
those things, please? I ’m in an awful hurry.” 

But Tom had caught the look, and the thought 
of jam planted him on the other side. 

“ My dear Ted, it ’s only a few steps upstairs, 
and you ’ll find everything in Jack’s closet, on 
the back peg,” urged Mrs. Jocelyn. “ What is 
the use of making a point of it?” 

Ted shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
helplessly. 

“T thought you all cared for the honor of the 
town. Never mind, Miss Pen; I ’ll play the 
game in Jack’s clothes, if I die for it.” 

“Tf you decide to come for them,” remarked 
Pen, as he bowed in his most dignified manner, 
“you ’ll find them—” But he was off on his 
wheel. 

An hour later, a messenger boy rang the 
Jocelyns’ bell. 

“A note for you, Pen!” called her little 
brother Ernest, from the foot of the stairs. 

Penelope came flying down. She laughed as 
she opened it. It contained only a few lines: 


DEAR PEN: Will you kindly send Jack’s football rig 
by bearer? I’d come up myself, but I find we will be 
- busy until the last moment. 

Ever yours, TED. 
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Penelope scribbled an immediate reply : 


DeaR TED: I ’m sorry to put you to so much 
trouble, but if you want the rig, you ’ll find it, if you ’)] 
come up, in Jack’s closet, hanging on the back px g. 

Yours ever, 
PENELOPE. 


The boy lingered after she had handed him 
the note, and said timidly, “I was told to bring 
back a bundle, miss.” 

“No; there ’s nothing to send,” said Penel- 
ope; and the Jocelyns made merry as Ted’s 
answer went back to him. 

They were prepared for any demonstration 
on Ted’s part, and Penelope kept a watchful 
eye on the premises. Toward noon she peeped 
in Jack’s room. Thinking she heard a sound, 
she pulled open the closet door. Mary, the 
housemaid, gave a start and a little shriek as 
she dropped a black-and-yellow bundle on the 
floor. 

“You scared me, indeed, miss. I ’m after 
Mr. Jack’s clothes. Mr. Ted ’s waiting for 
them down at the corner.” 

“Put them back, Mary, where you found 
them, and tell Mr. Ted if he has time to come 
for them himself, he is quite welcome to them.” 
And Penelope went away to talk it over with 
her mother. 

During the next hour the Jocelyn bell kept 
up a vigorous ringing. Small boys on bicycles 
left supplicating notes ; the milkman, the butcher, 
and even the expressman were bribed to see 
what they could do. But Penelope, backed by 
her mother, and flanked by her two brothers, 
was firm. It was nearly two o’clock,— the game 
was booked for three,—and Jack’s clothes still 
hung unmolested in his closet. 

The Jocelyns’ veranda presented an animated 
scene. All the girls had decided to go together, 
and they were waiting to cheer the Spartans as 
they went by on their way to the field. 

Penelope felt that the battle was not yet 
over, for as the wagon, with its black-and- 
yellow freight, drove up amid cheers and the 
waving of handkerchiefs, Ted’s voice rose 
above the din: 

** Pen, Pen!” he called, in his cheeriest tone, 
“if you ’ve got that bundle handy, just fling 
it over the fence, and I ’ll thank you forever. 
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These old things look pretty shabby for a crack 
game.” 

“Jt would be ever so much better, ‘led,” 
answered Penelope, with her sweetest smile, 
«if you ran up in Jack’s room and put on the 
things right there; you ‘ll find them in the 
closet, on the back peg.” 

“ Hurry, hurry! we ’ve no time to lose,” 
cried the Spartans, to a man. 

led looked about him dolefully. It was 
hard to give in. If only —but the sharp con- 
trast between his frayed, patched clothes, ‘and 
the fresh black and yellow of the other boys, 
was the finishing stroke. 

« All right; I ’m coming!” he shouted ; and, 
jumping from the wagon, he dashed upstairs. 
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Penelope gave him one little glance — that 
was all; she had no time for more, for Ted 
made a lightning change in the room above, 
and rejoined his mates without a word. 

The Spartans won the fight after a long 
struggle. 

“It’s a victory and a half!” cried one of 
the vanquished Athenians, “for when Greek 
meets Greek, it ’s a tug of war sure enough.” 

“ Three cheers for our captain!” roared the 
Spartans. “Three cheers for Ted Thornton, 
who always wins!” 

“Not always,” said Ted, modestly, mopping 
his heated face ; and he cast a wrathful glance 
at Penelope, who only smiled at him and 
waved her tam-o’-shanter. 


” 
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By Vircinta Woopwarp CLouL 


Tue little Prince von Pettykin—somewhere And each austere Prime Minister would quake 


across the seas — for his own sin-— 

Was one of those unfortunates who do just as But she really could not manage the Prince 
they please — von Pettykin! 

The uncomfortable people who say just what 
they think, So she held a consultation, that perplexed and 


Before whom no one owns his head or dares harassed Queen, 
so much as wink. With a dame who at the chris- 
tening of each _ royal 
prince is seen— 

The Imperial Fairy God- 
mother, who, as we all 
have read, 

Can scatter any army with 
one tap upon the head. 


There was no one in ‘that 
palace, from the lap-dog 
to the King, 

From the Grand Duke to the 
pastry-cook, the parrot 
in its ring, 

From page to royal Cham- 
berlain, but trembled in 
his skin 

At mention of the mighty 
name of Prince’ von 
Pettykin. 


This obliging little God- 
mother she sniffed her 
vinaigrette, 

And summoned Prince von 
Pettykin, and raised her 





““*VvOUR NAME IS NOW FIDELE.’” 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) gold lorgnette, 
The Queen, his mother, with a frown could And scanned him up and scanned him down, 
make a kingdom fall; with show of mild surprise ; 
At one stamp of her august foot fled courtiers, Regardless of his tumbled hair and his rebel- 
one and all, lious eyes, 
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Regardless of his doubled fists and angry, ~~ , “And J the Prince von Pettykin.” 
scowling mien, ( She tapped him on the head. 
The muttered words, the quaking a 
page,thetrem- blingoftheQueen, ‘«</ And lo, a woolly lap- 
Said this cunning Fairy God- * dog whined before 


her on the floor - 
Oh, but she 
tweaked its 
little ears, and 
flogged it o’er and 
o’er! 
“ Take that/ And 
that/ And learn, sir, 
whata littledog maywin 
By living in the 
palace with the 


mother: “ My pretty 
little man, 

I wish to know your little 
name; so tell me, if 
you can!” 


Oh, but he swelled him 
up with pride, and 
strutted to and fro. 

“7 am the Prince von 
Pettykin, ma- 


dame, I ’d ¢& _— _ Prince von Pet- 
have you ff 2 tykin ! 
know! 7 

, And, for the ——" “And now [’ll show you, 
rest, I ’m - just for fun—” An- 
Heinrich- “HE WAS A FRIGHTENED PASTRY-COOK.” other little tap; 
Charles - Augustus - Wolfering - He was a frightened pastry-cook, with tarts 

Gottespruggen - Wilhelm - Hansberg, and I ’m and paper cap; 

going to be a king!” And he was struck and fought and scratched 


from floury hair to shin. 
Said his pretty Fairy Godmother: “That little “Learn what it means to be a cook to Prince 


name sounds well, von Pettykin! 
But you ‘ve made a trifling, small mistake; 

your name is vow Fidele! “And now—” She rapped him fiercely, re- 
And you ’re nothing but a wretched little lap- gardless of his cries. 

dog, sir!” she said, The royal Chamberlain knelt there, with snuff 


thrown at his eyes, 
With sneeze and cough, with wig torn 
off, with torture out and in. 
“Learn what it is to serve in state the 
Prince von Pettykin! 


“And now, once more —” oh, but he 
wept! — “just for the sport, we 'll 
see 

What ’t is to be a plaything to princes 
such as he.” 


A struggling, squawking cockatoo; she 
held it by the wing, 

And pulled its pretty feathers out, and 
left it whimpering. 


“ Now, sir!” A sharp and stinging rap. 
The little prince stood near; 





“THE ROYAL CHAMBERLAIN KNELT THERE.” 
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**aA STRUGGLING, SQUAWKING COCKATOO.” 


He cringed in wonder, shrank in pain, and 
sobbed and shook with fear. 


may run off to bed; 

But please recall hereafter this tap upon 
the head! 

Which at any time and season I am ready 
to repeat, 

And will change you to each creature you 
may happen to ill-treat!” 


Then she shook her little ruffles out and 
curtsied to the Queen, 

And nodded to the lookers-on, with sweet, 
benignant mien, 








“— 
“ Prince Heinrich-Charles-and-all-the-rest, you “> 


And said that she was “sorry, but she 
really could not stay,” 

And bade her little coach be called, and, 
smiling, rode away. 





‘*HE SOBBED AND SHOOK WITH FE/.R.” 


As for the mighty Heinrich-Charles-Augus- 
tus-Wolfering- 

Gottespruggen-Wilhelm — history says he 
lived to be a king; 

But long before that time, ’t is told, the 
palace held within 

No one who had so many friends as Prince 
von Pettykin! 











WHITE MAGIC IN A BICYCLE WHEEL. 


It is likely that 
when you first tried 
to ride your bicycle 
it seemed to be pos- 
sessed of an evil spir- 
it. The way it headed 
for trees, rocks, mud- 
puddles, and other 
undesirable stopping- 

places, justified the 

thought that it 
had a will of its 
own. Afterward, 
however, it quieted 
down into the most 
docile of domestic an- 
imals, and won your 
entire faith in its good 
character. 

Now I purpose to 
show that your kind, 
good wheel still con- 
tains a strange spirit. 
The doings of this 
spirit I call “ white magic,” as being different 
from the works of the other that tumbled you 
into anything it could find that would injure 
your skin or hurt your feelings, which, of course, 
was “ black magic.” 

Sometimes one of the wheels of a bicycle has 
to be taken off to clean the bearings. The 
next time this happens, make a fork of your 
arms, and grasp the axle at the ends with your 
hands, as shown in Fig. 1. Raise one hand 
and then the other so as to tip the wheel from 
side to side — very easy to do, is n’t it? 

Now run the wheel along the floor, or have 
a friend grasp it by the rim and start it spin- 
ning, slapping the tire afterward with his hand 
to make it revolve quickly. When it is going 
at a good rate, try to tip it over. I think that 
you will be an astonished boy or girl, for in- 
stead of gently going over as you thought it 
would, that wheel will struggle and twist and 








By Henry WALLACE PHILLIPS. 





try to get out of your hands as if it were 
a living wild thing. The sensation is very 
strange. I could hardly believe my own arms, 
the first time I tried it. 

As a variation of the above experiment, while 
you are holding the wheel steady, support its 
weight a trifle more with one hand than with 
the other. You will notice that the axle tries 
to swing around a circle horizontally, with the 
hand that holds the weight acting as a pivot, 
and that the direction of the turning is reversed 
when you change hands. 

If you try to tip the wheel slowly you will 
find that you can do it without much trouble; 
but it must be very slowly; any haste, and its 
wild-horse capers begin. 

Now for another experiment, and one | 


think is a very pretty 
that you can hold 
upright, as is shown 


axle resting on = 
one end, and at the 2=3 


only by the crook 
Nothing could be 


though, of course, 
ble for a showman 
that his tricks re- 
their accomplish- 
vinced your audi- 
of the feat, you can 
another surprise af- 
them how easy of ac- 






one: Do you know 
the whirling wheel 
in Fig. 2, with the 
nothing but air at 
other supported 
of your forefinger? 
easier to do—al- 





it is always allowa- 
to pretend at first 
quire great skill for 
ment. Having con- 
ence of the difficulty 
proceed to give them 
terward by showing 
complishment it 1s. 


But to come to the trick and its explanation: 
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Giv: the wheel a good spin while A 
holding it in both hands; then 
place your bent finger under one 
end of the axle, and let go with 
the other hand. Don’t be afraid; 
the wheel will not fall, but will 











Fic. 2. 
BICYCLE WHEEL REVOLVING ON THE FINGER. 
stand straight out as long as it 
keeps even a moderate speed of 
revolution. 

You will again notice that the 
axle swings horizontally around a circle of 
which the finger is the center. You must turn 
around, too, in time with this motion, or the 
axle will twist itself off your finger. 

Slip a loop of cord over one end of the axle 
before you spin the wheel. Fasten the other 
end of the cord to a support, and give the 
wheel a good start; then walk away. This will 
remove any doubt in the spectators’ minds as 
to the wheel’s ability to keep its position with- 
out help from your muscles, as it will stand as 
rigidly upright hanging from the cord as it did 
before (Fig. 3). If it slows down, slap the tire 
and speed it up again. Do not be afraid of 
knocking it off the string— you could hardly 
do so if you tried. 

One caution while performing these tricks. 
Keep your fingers away from the bearings or 
you may unscrew the cones, and then you will 
have a merry chase after countless little steel 
balls that have a marvelous faculty for hiding 
themselves. 

The next thing in order, I suppose, is an 
explanation of why these things happen. The 
performances of the wheel are due to what is 
called “gyroscopic action,” and the wheel 
itself is simply a large gyroscope. Doubtless 





many of you have seen the toys sold on the 
streets called gyroscopic tops. 

The wheel will support itself, instead of fall- 
ing, as you would think, because any object 
that is revolving tries to keep on doing so at 
the same angle in which it started. The earth 
is a largé example; while it swings along its 
path of millions of miles around the sun, its 
poles point ever in the same direction, held 
in their place by this same gyroscopic action. 

A rifle-bullet,— which receives its twist from 
spiral grooves cut in the gun-barrel,—a spin- 
ning top, or a rolling hoop illustrate the prin- 
ciple. 

The reason is not hard to understand. You 
know that anything which is traveling at great 
speed is hard to turn aside from its path — for 
instance, a cannon-ball. If you fire a cannon at 
an elevation, the ball will describe an arc in the 
air. Now, if you will consider that arc as the 
edge of a large imaginary gy- 
roscope, which is revolving 
at the same rate of speed at 
which the ball travels, and 
consider the ball itself as a 
small part of the gyroscope, 
the explanation becomes 
easy. That cannon-ball can 
be turned to the right or the 
left only by the use of great 
force; if there were a solid 
stream of cannon-balls to 
make up the rim of the gy- 
roscope, much more force 
would have to be used 
to alter their course. 

The revolving bicycle 
wheel is a myriad of 
little |“ cannon-balls,” 
known as “ molecules,” 
traveling in a circular 
path. When you try to 
tip the wheel they re- 
sist; when gravity tries 
to pull the wheel down 
they resist. Now this 
is a very brief and un- 
scientific explanation. If 
you want to find out all about it, look up “ gyro- 
scope” in one of the large encyclopedias. 











Fic. 3. 
REVOLVING WHEEL SUP- 
PORTED BY A CORD. 





THE SEA AND THE MOON. 





By Virna Woops. 





Tue tide comes in and the tide goes out, 
Making a wonderful tune; 
We hear it at morning, at night, at noon, 
Now a murmur and now a shout. 
“Sea, O sea, you gray old king, 
What is the song you sing?” 


“This is my song with its wonderful tune: 
I am chained to earth, but I long for the moon; 
I turn and follow her all about 
Her path in the skies. 
But I never rise 
Above the flood of the tide. 
And I can’t find out, oh, I can’t find out 
What she looks like on the other side.” 





THE SAND-HILL CRANE. 





By Mary AustTIN. 





WHENEVER the days are cool and clear, 
The sand-hill crane goes walking 

Across the field by the flashing weir, 
Slowly, solemnly stalking. 

The little frogs in the tules hear, 

And jump for their lives if he comes near; 

The fishes scuttle away in fear 
When the sand-hill crane goes walking. 


The field folk know if he comes that way, 
Slowly, solemnly stalking, 

There is danger and death in the least delay, 
When the sand-hill crane goes walking. 
The chipmunks stop in the midst of play ; 
The gophers hide in their holes away; 
And “Hush, oh, hush!” : 

the field-mice say, NaS HS 
Zs 
When the - sand-hill et 
crane goes walking. 
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this afternoon at three o’clock, wind permitting. 
By order HARRY BARNES, 
FRED Moorg, 
Regatta Committee. 


A witp cheer greeted the posting of this an- 
nouncement. The rains of a week had given 
way to sunshine, the breeze was fresh at ten 
knots an hour, and every boy in the Green 
Hemlock Hotel just danced with excitement. 
“Hurrah! ‘ Flyaway’ will win sure!” “No; 
‘Aérolite’!” “It ’s ‘Whirlwind’s’ race easily!” 
and “How about ‘Lightning’?” were the 
ecstatic exclamations which now noisily swept 
through the quiet mountain retreat. 

The actual “ first cause” of all this commo- 
tion was a case of malaria. “ Yes,” the doctor 
had said; “ Will Dyer must give up his boats 
and live for a while in the mountains, far away 
from ponds and waters of every sort.” A pretty 
sentence to pass upon an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, and commodore of the Junior Bay Yacht 
Club at that! You should have heard Will’s 
account of his first week’s experiences in this 
land of promise: How, with a boat under his 
arm, he climbed uphill, slid downhill, scram- 
bled over boulders, plodded across pasture lots, 
and crawled under fences in search of a greater 
sea than a watering-trough and something less 


The fifth race to the sky and return will be sailed 








of a landlubber than a farm-hand. “That's a 
pretty ocean!” he would scornfully conclude, 
pointing to a wild vista of old stumps, stunted 
spruce-trees, and gray rocks. “A fine course to 
sail a boat over!” A sea-gull in a gilded bird- 
cage would have been hardly more out of place, 
yet what was our commodore to do? He 
cared nothing at all for baseball, said croquet 
was tame enough for girls, and that kite- 
flying had n’t any “go” to it. Something, 
however, he must find more exciting than 
breathing still mountain air, and the chance 
accident of witnessing a “messenger” sail up 
a kite-string furnished a clue to all he could 
desire, for the circular bit of paper had not 
reached its destination before Will bounded to 
his room like a deer, where, excepting for 
meals, he stayed the remainder of the day. 

The next morning Commodore Dyer was 
actually flying a kite, and just as the other boys 
were wondering at this unusual performance, 
something was seen to shoot up the kite-string 
for a few feet and swiftly descend again. What 
this something was could not be made out from 
the broad piazza, beyond the fact that it car- 
ried a sail; and by the time the boys — who 
ran tumbling over each other — reached Will’s 
side the mysterious craft had ceased its jour- 
neyings, and lay in a heap on the ground. 
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the Green Hemlock Yacht 
Club, with a list of fifteen 
yachts in commission, they 
had purchased a beautiful sil- 
ver cup to be awarded the 
winner of a series of races, 
and it was the fifth race for 
that trophy which was to be 
sailed this very afternoon. 
Flyaway, Will’s boat, had al- 
ready placed two victories 
to her credit, Aérolite two, 
and Whirlwind one. ‘The 
other boats, although hay- 
ing plenty of adherents, could 
hardly be classed with these 
for speed. 


It is just five minutes of 
three. Everybody is at the 
starting-point, and every avail- 








Fig. 1 





able yachting cap and blouse 
is donned for the occasion. 
Bang! goes the gun.  In- 
stantly fifteen yachts fly be- 
fore the wind amid a wild 
pandemonium of fish-horns 
and cheers, and waving of 
flags and __ handkerchiefs. 
Aérolite, with her immense 
sail, quickly takes the lead, but 
Flyaway is a good second. 








Early next morning Will was kite-flying again, 
and those boys fortunate enough to be about 
had the pleasure of seeing a beautiful little 
yacht sail up the kite-string, the whole length 
of it, and then lower its sails, and return to its 
owner again. 

Six weeks later the notice mentioned at the 
beginning of this article was posted in the corri- 
dors ofthe Green Hemlock Hotel. Meanwhile 
practically nothing had been talked of but 
kite-yachts. It was the theme for all day and 
half of the night, for girls as well as for boys, 
and the old mail-driver was so loaded with 
orders for cardboard, copper wire, string, etc., 
that he would gladly have sought refuge in 
a distant clime. Nor did the older people 
escape the yachting fever ; for, besides organizing 


On they all speed before the 
freshening breeze, with their sails of every hue. 
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Higher and higher they mount, 
too. until so far away that it is 


impossible to tell which is leading. ‘ Aéro- 


oo 





lite!” “ Flyaway !” “ Whirlwind!” “ Light- 


ning!” are the cries; but no one can 
surely name the leader until 
the outer stake is reached. 
«“ Aérolite!” scream 
the boys and girls 


THE FLYAWAY, UNDER FULL SAIL, MOVING 
UPWARD ON THE KITE-STRING 


around Jack Barnard, whose 
hand suddenly jerks forward as 
his yacht strikes the stake. The 
sails of this boat fall almost im- 
mediately, and she is returning 
on the downward trip. An- 
other yell. Flyaway’s sail has 
dropped like a flash. The lead- 
ers are racing for home! Every 
boy and girl is jumping ex- 
citedly; the old people are 
waving handkerchiefs and 
shouting. “It ’s Aérolite!” 
‘It’s Flyaway!” are the cries 
from every side. Onward they 
come with ever-increasing speed. 
Flyaway is gaining, and no mis- 
take. Her sails are more com- 
pactly folded, thus offering less 
resistance to the wind than Aéro- 
VoL. XXVII.— 135. 

















THE FLYAWAY, 


Sad 


lite’s. Still the latter appears to lead. 
Now they come in plainer sight. If 
Aérolite is leading it is only by a few 
inches. ‘“Aérolite!” “ Flyaway!” 
*‘ Aérolite!”  Flyaway!” 

“ Fryaway!” And amid a deafen- 
ing roar of cheers and fish-horns the 
swift little boat wins the cup. 


HOW TO MAKE KITE-YACHTS. 


Cut out two pieces of stout card- 
board, each twenty-three inches in 
length, in shape as shown in Fig. 1A, 
and sew their outer curves together 
with very strong thread. ‘Then tack 
two strips of wood, one five and the 
other five and a half inches in length, 


WITH SAIL DOWN, DESCENDING THE KITE-STRING 
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THE BOATS RACING IN MID-AIR 


crosswise inside of the boat. The longer one 
of these strips fasten in position about eight 
inches from the bow, and the shorter one six 
inches from the stern of the boat (see diagram, 
Fig. 1); now cut out two circular pieces of 
wood each three eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness, and attach to both sides of these, with 
sealing-wax, a stiff cardboard disk one and a 
half inches in diameter (Fig. 1B). After this 
take two strips of tin, half an inch wide and six 
inches in length, and punch six holes into each 
of them, one near the ends, the next half an 
inch higher up, and the next one and three 
quarter inches from the ends. Afterward bend 
these tin strips into shape as shown in Fig. 1B, 
and fasten wheels in position with small wire 
nails. Now cut out two blocks of wood, each 
three inches square and one inch thick, and 
shape them with a penknife so that they fit 
snugly into the ends of the boat. Then affix 
these blocks to the ends of the strips of tin, as 
shown in Fig. 1B, and at the pointed ends of 
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the blocks fasten stout wire loops so as te pre- 
vent the kite-string from slipping off the w ..cels, 
Fasten these blocks in the boat with tacks, as 
shown in diagram, Fig. 1, and cut a hole in the 
cardboard bow for bowsprit to pass throug 
Make a stout mast forty inches in length and 
pass it through the bottom of the boat until one 
foot of it projects below the keel, then fasten it 
with string to crosspiece one inch from the cen- 
ter. Tie the slender topmast in position, and 
place a small wire ring at its base (Fig. 1C). 
In a slender bowsprit twenty inches long 
make an incision as shown in Fig. 1D, then 
pass bowsprit ¢ through hole in bow of boat 
until the end rests under the crosspiece / (Fig. 
1D). For the yard-arms two sticks, one twenty- 
eight, the other twenty-four inches in length, are 
required. To the center of the shorter one (g, 
Fig. 1) fasten a circle of wire large enough to 
slide up and down the mast easily. (See Fig. 
1C.) Tie the lower yard-arm to the mast about 
two inches above the body of the boat. Place 
the upper yard g in position, and tie a long 
piece of thread to it, which should pass through 
the ring on the mast. Make a tissue-paper sail 
twenty-five inches in height, twenty-eight inches 
in width at the bottom, and tapering to twenty- 
four inches in width at the top. Paste the 
edges of the 
paper over a 
light string, 
leaving a few 
inches of this 





hanging free 
at the corners 





so as to fasten 
the sail in 
place. Then 
tie the sail to 
the ends of 
the yard-arms, 
haul it up, and 
make a knot 
in the lower 
end of the 
hoistingstring. 
Now slip this 
string with the 
knot under- 
neath and into 











KITE-FLIERS AND YACHT-RACERS 
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the excision in the bowsprit (Fig. 1D), and the 
sail will remain standing. Fasten guy-ropes 
from the ends of the yards to wire loops in the 






the boat sailing up the string). Stones tied to 








ONE OF THE LITTLE BOATS STARTING UPWARD 


the lower end of the mast will serve as ballast. 
Stout wire fastened to the base of the mast and 
curved backward will give greater power to 
weight. The amount of ballast necessary can 
be ascertained only by trial. The bowsprit 
should move back and forth at the gentlest 
touch, and the thread which holds up the sail 
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stem of the boat (as shown in the picture of 


ON THE KITE-STRING 
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should fit the incision in the bowsprit so lightly 
that it will be released the instant the bowsprit 
strikes the cardboard disk. This disk of card- 
board, about fifteen inches in diameter, should 
be fastened, in the manner shown in the dia- 





(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


gram, about thirty feet from the kite. When 
the yacht sails up the string the bowsprit e will 
strike the cardboard disk so that the hoisting- 
thread will be instantly released by being pushed 
against the crosspiece f As soon as the thread 
is released the sail lowers itself at once and the 
boat returns downward upon the string. 























THE JUNIOR CUP. 





By 


ALLEN FRENCH. 


(This story was begun in the June number. | 


CHAPTER VII. 


At last came for Chester the real beginning 
of the strug«le. One morning, when but a 
week of carap was left, as the boys all left the 
breakfast-table, George sought Chester in the 
crowd, and bade him be at the boat-house at 
ten promptly. “ Bring Rawson, if you want 
to,” he said; “but be on time.” And so at 
ten, with Rawson at his heels, he went down 
the path through the grove to the boat-house, 
and found the two big boys awaiting him. At 
sight of them Chester knew at once what he 
was to do, for George held a bottle of oil in his 
hand, and Jim was looking at an object which 
Chester recognized at once as Mr. Holmes’s 
stop-watch. His heart beat faster as he realized 
that the time had come for him to swim Terror. 

“ Strip, my boy,” said George, “ and let’s get 
at it quickly. The wind is rising, and so will be 
the waves. You have a poorer day than Mar- 
shall, who had a wind behind him, while yours 
is across; but we can’t wait ionger: it is too 
near the sports.” 

Chester stripped and rubbed his joints with 
the oil, not to help him through the water, but 
to keep him warm. Then, while the others got 
into a boat, he took his stand at the edge of the 
water, and stood waiting. 

“ Now, remember,” said George, as the final 
word, “don’t think of anything but just one 
thing, and tnat is your stroke. Go along 
quickly, but without hurry, for as soon as you 
are nervous, you will get tired, and will give 
out. Take a steady pace and hold it. 
Chester, when Jim says ‘three.’ ” 

Jim, who was holding the watch, studied it 
for half a minute in silence. Then he said: 
“Ready ? One, two, three!” And at the last 
word Chester dived into the water. “Steady, 
now!” said George, as he rose and struck out. 


Now, 
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He took the side stroke, and began to swim 
toward the distant shore. A little behind him 
followed the boat, George row‘ag, Rawson in 
the bow, Jim in the stern, hoiding the watch, 

There began new for Chester an experience 
which he never forgot. The swim which he 
had taken to the Island but a short time before 
had not tired him very much, and since then he 
had grown stronger and more skilful, so that 
he entered upon the task with confidence. The 
water was warm, the day clear and bright, the 
waves not too high. He swam low in the 
water, his head making way for him, breathing 
through the mouth, as one must when one 
swims. Only his left shoulder and the left side 
of his head protruded from the water, as, giving 
himself up to the friendly element, he took his 
bearings by a distant hill, and swam with a 
strong and even stroke. 

He heard occasionally the sound of a voice 
behind him, as the boys in the boat talked in 
low tones. Once in a while he saw them, as a 
twist of his body turned his head farther about, 
or as the wind sent the boat to leeward. But 
more of the time it seemed as if he were alone 
in the world, down there in the lake. He heard 
only the splash of the waves and the sweep of 
the wind, and it seemed that only the birds 
overhead, with the mountains and hills, were 
alive to watch him swimming. The 
beneath him rocked him with a gentle move- 
ment; sometimes a wave rolled right over his 
head; but shaking always the water from his 
eyes, and ejecting it from his mouth, he swam 
steadily onward. The loneliness was not terri- 
ble. He seemed to be with friends, the wind 
and the water and the hills; all wished him well. 
And gaining at last what the athlete knows as 
the second wind, it seemed to Chester, enjoying 
the force of his muscles and intimacy with na- 
ture, as if he could swim there forever. 

His progress was fast. Minute after minute 
put behind him rod after.rod of the tossing blue 
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water. The dark spot on the lake which was 
his head, with the white cleaving shoulder that 
followed it, and the green glancing body seen 
through the water, left behind it at last its fur- 
jonys and its quarter-miles. To the boys in the 
boat who 
kept the 
time, and 
noted the 
distance 
made (by 
the Island 
and marks 
on shore), 
it was evi- 
dent that 
he was ma- 
king good 
time. And 
Chester, 
downthere 
in the wa- 
ter, quite 
alone, as it 
seemed to 
him, swam 
along with 
delight. 
Heknew 
when he 
passed the 
half - mile, 
for the Isl- 
and was 
behind 
him. Then 
he could 
see, from 
his _ posi- 
tion on the as sees ear 
ALL OVER! CRIED GEORGE. HOW 
surface, 
the hills, low in the distance, and the mountains 
standing above them. ‘Tallest of all, the moun- 
tain which their party had attempted stood clear 
to view. On its summit was the scar of the land- 
slide, of the color of ocher, like yellow clay gleam- 
ing in the sun. And as Chester watched it, he 
saw again, in his mind, the dreadful landslide, 
and imagined himself standing above the mass 
of stones and trees heaped at the bottom of the 
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gloomy gorge. But that was past. Then it was 
night; now it was broad day, and the sun and 
the bright water and the smiling sky were 
around him. So he swam steadily. 

But as onward he went, his feet and hands 
doing their 
work regu- 
larly,i* was 
soon evi- 
dent tohim 
that the 
wind was 
becom 
ing very 
strong, 
the waves 
very high. 
The water 
tossed him 
less regu- 
larly, and 
the waves 
brokemore 
frequently 
over his 
head. Wa- 
ter came 
into his 
throat,and 
he had to 
cough to 
get it out. 
Each time 
after he 
lifted his 
head and 
cleared his 
eyes and 
throat, he 
laid his ear 


MUCH TIME, jim?’”’ (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


again in 
the water and swam onward. But the increas- 
ing uncertainty of the waves, moving at last in 
an angry little chop, made swimming more diffi- 
cult. He was not so sure of each stroke. Pres- 
ently, by a nervous instinct, he tried to avoid 
the breaking waves. He lost speed, his stroke 
was less regular, and those in the boat said to 
themselves: “ He is getting tired.” 

Still onward he swam; but the water, only 
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now so friendly, seemed finally to dispute his 
passage, and the feeling arose in Chester’s mind 
that it was struggling with him. It cut offmore 
often by its tossing waves his view of the dis- 
tant hills, so that at last he could be sure of 
seeing only the tallest mountain of all, with its 
bright scar. And that scar seemed to speak to 
him of destruction and death —of death which 
might once have come to him; and in his struggle 
with the water, death suddenly seemed to be not 
so very faraway. He did not know how close 
behind was the boat. Howeasy to sink exhausted 
in the water, which seemed to be growing colder! 
He thought of the depths below him —how cold 
and rayless they must be, where only the mus- 
sels grew. And so that boy, lately so joyous in 
his swimming, now was struggling to put from 
him the fear of death. 

Those in the boat could not read his thoughts, 
but they knew that he was flagging. And so 
into Chester’s vision came suddenly the boat, 
which George was rowing faster. As it was 
abreast of him, George leaned over, and spoke 
cheerily: “ ‘Take a brace, Chester; you are 
trying too much to lift yourself. Give your- 
self to the water, swim low, and keep it up 
steadily. You are almost there, and ahead of 
time.” 

But, instead of being cheered by the words 
and the news, Chester raised his head and said: 
“T don’t believe I can finish, George.’ 

“ Nonsense, Chester,” said George, with en- 
ergy; “you must finish!” 

And so Chester laid his head again in the 
water and struggled on. “Take the breast 
stroke,” said George. Turning obediently, he 
swam for a while with the other stroke. His 
fear of drowning was now gone, with the sight 
and the voice of his friends, but weariness re- 
mained. To his tired shoulders it appeared 
after a minute that the side stroke was easier, 
and he turned again on his side. He began to 
be cold, and he turned his eyes on the friendly 
boat. 

George divined what was in his thoughts, 
and spoke distinctly. “Listen, Chester,” he 
said, “ you can’t get into the boat. I will not 
take you in.” 

And Jim, breaking his silence, said: “ No, 
Chester; you must finish. Listen, my boy. 
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You have come very well, so far, and have less 
than two hundred yards to go in five minutes, 
in order to make less than three quarters of an 
hour. Brace up, Chester!” 

He heard, and understood, and so, setting his 
teeth, he determined to go on till 1e sank. So, 
fighting his fatigue and his cold,—fighting, too. 
the baffling water,—he urged himself onward 
till to his blurred sight trees began to rise above 
him from the shore which was so close. “ A 
little more,” cried Rawson, from the boat. A 
little more! He pushed himself onward till 
the branches overhung him, till bushes showed 
on the water’s edge. How much farther? 

“ All over!” cried George, suddenly. “Stand 
!” The boat ran in close beside him. 
Chester put down his feet and found the 
firm bottom just beneath him. He attempted 
to stand, and half raised himself from the water. 
But his muscles refused to work; he fell for- 
ward; and while in vain he tried to support 
himself on his hands, he plunged beneath the 
water. Then George, dropping the oars, all 
clothed as he was, leaped into the water, and 
raised in his arms the choking boy. 

“ All over!” he cried. “ How much time, 
Jim?” . 

Jim snapped the watch and put it in his 
pocket. The others listened for his answer, and 
even poor Chester, with singing head, tried to 
catch the words. 

“ Forty-four minutes and fifty seconds,’ 
Jim,— “thirty seconds less than Marshall’s 
time. That means five points for the Cup!” 


up 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


As the sports approached, the last day which 
was to test all the work, all the lessons of the 
summer, there passed letters between Mr. 
Holmes and Chester’s father. The final one 
is of interest. 

“T am glad that you are coming to the sports, ° 
wrote Mr. Holmes, “and I agree with you that 
it is wise to keep out of Chester’s sight till they 
are finished, for the additional excitement might 
make him too nervous. Whether you see him 
win the Cup or not, I am sure that you will be 
satisfied with him, for I think all has en ac- 
complished that you hoped. His experien~ 
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the summer have taught him modesty, and I am 
pleased to notice that he is carefully cultivating 
good nature. He has become very popular, and 
all the camp, except a few boys, are partizans 
on his side in the approaching contest.” 

\nd Ma Holmes’s report was true, for Ches- 
ter had become a different boy. The two acci- 
dents that had put it in his power to save life 
had given him a position of importance which 
he was not slow to improve. While he was 
training his body for the coming competition, 
he did not forget to discipline also the peevish 
disposition that had previously got him into 
trouble. He found it not so very difficult, now 
that the minds of all were prepared to receive 
him at his best, to prove to others, even before 
he had proved it to himself, that he was good- 
natured. So the little boys whose attachment 
he had begun to cultivate in his loneliness were 
his stanch friends in his prosperity, and the 
whole camp, except that little knot that held 
aloof, grew fond of Chester. 

The morning of the sports came, and with it 
trouble ; for soon after breakfast George Ten- 
ney, seated by his bed in the shanty, heard his 
name called, and turning, saw Chester coming 
to him with distress and anger in his face. 

“ George!” called Chester, again. 

“ What is it, my boy ?” said the older lad. 

“ Oh, George,” cried Chester, in despair, “my 
running-shoes are gone!” 

“ Gone ?” cried George, springing to his feet. 
“Where can they have gone ?” 

“T have looked everywhere,” said Chester, 
“and I have asked everybody. Rawson is 
hunting for them now. I kept them right on the 
shelf by my bed, and anybody might take them.” 

“Anybody?” George sat down again. 
“Then of course we know who took them,” 
he said calmly. 

“But what good does that do?” asked 
Chester. 

George thought. “None,” he said after a 
while. “If he has taken them— you know 
whom I mean — he has been clever enough to 
hide them well. You must run in rubber soles, 
Chester.” 

It wastrue. There were but four or five pairs 
of spikud shoes in the camp, all, except those 
sing to Chester and Marshall, the property 
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of the older boys. Consequently they were all 
too large. 

“TI am sorry,” said Jim Pierce, when he was 
called into the consultation. “That puts you 
at a great disadvantage, Chester, if Marshall 
runs in spikes and you without. It may cost 
you the Cup —as it was meant to,” he added 
meaningly. And after a moment’s silence he 
spoke again. 

“ The Senior Cup is mine,” he said. “George 
won it last year, and by the rules he can’t com- 
pete again, so I am sure of it. But I would 
gladly give it to you, Chester, if you are beaten 
out by this trick.” 

“Tt is no matter,” said Chester, at last, gulp- 
ing his disappointment. And then he looked 
the two big boys in the face, and uttered what 
he thought: “If I don’t win the Cup, I have 
won more than the Cup, because I have you 
fellows for my friends, and so I shall be satisfied.” 

“ Brrr!” said George, with an assumption of 
anger. “Go lie down, young fellow!” And 
Jim stooped to tie his shoe, so that Chester 
might not see his face. But both were pleased 
at his words. 

The shoes, though sought for everywhere, 
were not to be found. Not for a year did they 
turn up, carefully tucked away in an unused 
corner of the boat-house. 

Chester did go and lie down, as George told 
him, and kept himself quiet all the morning and 
for an hour after dinner, till the sound of the 
bugle. Then he rose, and, ready for the strug- 
gle, went down to the field. At one part, so 
placed that they could best see everything, was 
a little crowd of spectators — fathers and mothers 
and relatives of the boys, or those interested in 
the camp; and among them, though he did not 
know it, was Chester’s father. The boy’s heart 
was beating fast as, with a crowd of others, he 
entered the big field. Other boys surrounded 
him, talking nervously. At the sight of the 
place where he was to compete, and of the people 
that were to watch him, Chester himself began 
to be very nervous. 

But George and Jim, with Rawson, took 
him apart from the rest to a place where, in 
the shade, they had formed of blankets a screen 
from the wind, and had brought a mattress for 
him to lie upon. They had a sponge, a towel, 
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and a bottle marked “Alcohol.” At a little 
distance, Chester noticed, Marshall had laid 
down blankets for himself to lie on. Behind 
the screen, which also cut off the view of the 
spectators, the two big boys rubbed Chester 
down, and made him ready for the struggle. 

Of the events of the day I shail describe only 
those that were for the Junior Cup. The Se- 
nior Cup fell, as was expected, into the hands 
of Jim Pierce, who won it with ease. The real 
contest was between Chester and Marshall. 
Let us take it as it happened, without noticing 
the one-sided events between the older boys. 

“ Remember,” said George, as he rubbed his 
protégé, “ the quarter-mile comes last, and for 
that you must save yourself. In everything 
else go easy when you can. Never finish your 
fastest so long as a race is yours. Remember, 
in the hundred yards and the shot you must 
have first place. In the hurdles and the run- 
ning high you must have second. So long as 
you beat every one else, let Marshall win in 
these. In putting,the quarter, and in the run- 
ning broad jump, do your best.” And as 
George was concluding his summary, Mr. 
Holmes summoned the contestants to appear. 

The hurdles were the first event, and four 
boys came to the mark for the race. 

“Remember,” whispered George, at the 
last, “ pay no attention to Marshall at all. Get 
a good start, and run easily, taking pains only 
to beat Jack, here. He is the next best.” 

Chester stood at the scratch for the first real 
race of his life. He dug the holes for his feet, 
and tested them once or twice, as the older 
boys had showed him; then he stood and 
waited. He was at one edge of the track, 
Marshall was at the other, and between them 
were the two other boys. Before them were 
the rows of hurdles. Chester felt himself ner- 
vous, and glanced at the others; the two were 
fidgeting visibly; but Marshall was cool, and 
stood waiting, looking straight ahead. In spite 
of his remembrance of all the troubles of the 
summer, and, most recent, the loss of his shoes, 
Chester could not repress a feeling of admira- 
tion for that graceful figure. 

“ Get ready!” said Mr. Holmes. 
marks!” 

Chester placed his toes in the holes he had 
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dug, and stooping, placed his fingers on the 
line drawn in front of him. 

“ Get set!” 

He half straightened his legs, so that his 
weight was thrown forward on his hands, and, 
with his arms trembling under the strain and 
the excitement, awaited the signal. 

There was a sharp report from the pistol, and 
the four boys leaped forward. Running for a 
few steps stooping, and with a quick step, 
Chester straightened in a moment, and length- 
ened his stride. Then, crooking his forward 
leg across his body, he rose for the hurdle. The 
four boys cleared it together. 

The next ten yards showed how the race was 
to go. Marshall drew ahead, and jumped at 
the fourth stride for the second hurdle. He 
hurdled equally well from either foot, and for 
him the distance was too great for three strides, 
too short for five. Chester rose almost at the 
same moment and from the same foot, with 
the same twisting body and dragging leg; but 
he was behind. The two other boys were 
already in the rear. Athird and a fourth hurdle 
put distances between all four. Then Chester 
slackened pace, and paying attention only to 
the boy behind him, taking care also to clear 
the hurdles without a fall, he finished the race 
at his ease. Marshall crossed the line a couple 
of yards ahead of him. 

“Did you see,” said George, as he drew 
Chester out of the crowd, “that Marshall was 
laying low? He slowed up just as soon as you 
did, and merely kept his lead. Oh, he is a 
clever one!” 

Next came the hundred-yards dash, run only 
with enough pause to clear the hurdles off the 
track and run the race for the older boys. As in 
the hurdles, there were four boys entered for the 
race. Of two Chester had no fear; of Marshall 
he had his doubts; for already in the hurdles 
had he missed his spikes. It would be easy to 
slip. But he took his old holes, which were 
assigned to him by lot, and made himself ready 
with as much composure as he could for the 
thought that was dinning in his head — this 
race I must win! As they arranged them- 
selves, Marshall was now the second from him, 
and Chester was conscious of his presence, but 
he did not look at him now. Instead, he 
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caught the eye of the boy next to him, who 
smiled faintly, and then he nodded to little 
Rawson, who, while George and Jim had gone 
up to the finish, remained to watch the start. 

“Get ready!” said Mr. Holmes again; and 
Chester turned to the track. “On your marks! 
Set!” The four backs were bent, the legs and 
arms were quivering. 


Again the report, and the four leaped for-' 


ward; but the treacherous earth, never firm 
enough for a good track, slipped under the 
rubber, and Chester was behind, a yard lost in 
the first second, and confused in his stride. 
With that disadvantage it took him twenty 
yards to recover himself. In another twenty 
he had passed the two slower boys, but Mar- 
shall was ahead. He strained to overtake the 
flying figure, the fierce scratch of whose spikes 
on the track, and whose quick, panting breath, 
he noticed even in the fury of the race. Inch 
after inch he drew up on him, but the distance 
was so short! They reached the first of the 
crowd that lined the track on the two sides ; 
Chester was conscious that he was flying past 
people who were shouting, and he knew that 
at last he was at the shoulder of the figure that 
but now was in front of him. A final effort, 
with lunging arms and head dropped low on 
his chest. He felt the rush of air on his face; 
he knew that the crowd was roaring; then he 
felt the slight pull of the worsted across his 
breast, and he knew that the race was over. 
He threw up his hands to throw himself out of 
his stride, then slowed up and stopped, while 
the others ran on slowly a few more yards. He 
turned — who had won? 

A familiar figure, which yet he could not 
recognize for the surging blood that throbbed 
in his head and confused his vision, came run- 
ning toward him. But it spoke, and he knew 
the voice. It was George. 

“A good race, Chester!” 
joyous — then it must be all right! 

“Who won?” asked Chester, out of a dry 
throat, 

“Why, you did, by a good foot!” 


The tone was 


And so 


the judges presently declared, and Chester was 
led away to his mattress. 

Then came, among tedious waits, what George 
called the “‘ mere formalities ” of the field events. 
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They were foredestined, and every one knew it. 
First the broad jump went to Marshall, Chester 
following. Then Chester took the shot-putting, 
with Marshall second. Last, in the high jump, 
Chester left the contest as soon as all had fallen 
out but Marshall and himself. He remained for 
a moment to watch Marshall jump; but he, clear- 
ing the bar but once to insure his place, took 
up his sweater and walked away to his blanket. 

“Oh, he is a clever one,” said George again, 
“ He is n’t going to waste any strength in ex- 
hibition jumps.” 

Chester lay on his mattress, while for the last 
time George rubbed his legs. What he thought 
in those moments was enough to make him 
nervous, for everything depended on that last 
short contest, lasting only a minute, which was 
soon to come. The score was even between 
him and Marshall; who won the race won the 
Cup. The work of the summer, his own efforts, 
with the careful schooling of the older boys, all 
would be tested by that single race. And the 
Cup itself, the beautiful piece of silver of which 
he had caught but one glimpse the day bef»re 
as it was unpacked from its wrappings, would 
then either be his own, to take home and show 
to his father and keep always, or would go to 
Marshall. 

But he was content. Excited as he was, and 
hopeful, he kept repeating to himself one thing: 
that he had had a happy summer, that he had 
gained the friends he wanted, and that nothing 
else mattered. For, with an intuition almost 
beyond his years, he had come in the past few 
days to know what meant the lessons of the 
summer, and to understand, if vaguely, the 
value of his new friends. He understood at 
last what Mr. Holmes had meant when he 
said: “ There is little that any one of us can 
accomplish alone.” It is not well for a boy 
to think too seriously on these things, lest he 
become old before his time, and, fortunately for 
him, Chester did not know much beyond this: 
that what he had learned he was never to un- 
learn, and that good friends were the finest 
things that a boy could have. So, in spite of 
excitement, he waited the final race with con- 
tentment at the result. 

And Marshall? We have not seen much of 
the workings of his mind, which would perhaps 
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be an unpleasant, even if profitable, study. It 
is alittle difficult to guess what he thought as, 
apart from the crowd, he too lay and waited for 
the race. Did he think of the other boy, whom 
he might have kept for his friend, who now 
was erigaged with him in earnest competition ? 
If Marshall, too, reviewed the summer as he 
lay, did he, too, congratulate himself on its 
close? No; bitter was his soul as he rose for 
the last race; sullen was his resolve to win — 
to win! 

“Jim has won the Senior Cup!” cried Raw- 
son, appearing before George and Chester. 

“I am glad!” cried they both. 

“ And it ’s time for Chester,” added the little 
fellow. “ Mr. Holmes is calling for the Junior 
quarter-mile.” 

They rose and went, and presently all the 
contestants were gathered at the starting-place. 
There were seven in all, a large number for the 
narrow track, where for a straightaway but 
four could run comfortably abreast. Yet Mr. 
Holmes knew that to run them in heats was 
too severe a strain, and he knew also that in a 
moment after the start they would be spread in 
a line around the curve of the track. There- 
fore he decided to run them in one race, and 
shook up in a hat their names on pieces of 
paper, to draw for positions. Chester drew 
the inside place, giving him the advantage, and 
Marshall was the one next him at his right 
hand. The other five boys were spread out 
across the track. 

For the last time Chester scraped the holes 
for his feet, and looked to the lacings of his 
shoes. He was intensely conscious of all that 
was going on about him. At the inside of the 
track, close to his elbow, was a group of the 
older boys and the judges. On the outside, 
close to the line which was at once starting- 
point and finish, were the visitors. From them 
came a continual murmur, with the rustle of 
dresses. Behind him stood Mr. Holmes, who 
gave Chester one glance of encouragement 
when their eyes met. And at his side were the 
other boys, employed as he himself was, while 
close to him, almost touching, was Marshall. It 
happened that the two boys turned toward each 
other at the same moment, perhaps not acci- 
dentally, and looked each other in the face. 
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Chester tried to smile, but there was a cold glit- 
ter in the other’s eye, and a hard expression at 
his mouth, as he turned away. 

“ Get ready!” said Mr. Holmes. The boys 
all stooped ; the spectators pressed up closer ; 
the timers stood waiting, their watches in their 
hands. “On your marks! Set!” 

Close to Chester was Marshall, his elbow 
touching the other’s side. Chester felt it, Mr. 
Holmes saw it, but each said to himself: “ It 
can’t be helped; the other boys are just as 
close together.” 

Mr. Holmes gave the signal. 

A scramble, a panting rush, and they were 
off— what? All but Chester, who had fallen 
at the side of the track. None had seen the 
shrewd push that had sent him sprawling in the 
grass ; none had seen, but some suspected, and, 
wild with rage, George sprang forward and 
pulled Chester to his feet. 

“ Will you claim foul?” he roared. 

“No!” answered Chester, equally furious; 
and springing to the track, he touched his foot 
to the line and was off after the rest. 

But whata handicap! Fifteen yards divided 
Chester from his nearest competitor, and a 
bunch of five boys shut him off from Marshall, 
who was already leading. Yet now he neither 
missed his spikes, nor counted the distance as 
anything, for the black anger that surged in his 
breast. His legs were springs, his feet shod 
like those of Mercury, as, scarcely feeling the 
ground, he sped after the rest. His muscles 
were tense, h’ sinews like bowstrings, as, stride 
by stride, he g ‘ned on them. They were at 
the turn; he saw Marshall already on the 
curve; but he himself was closing up, and in 
a moment was ready to pass the boy next in 
front. He had to take a wider curve, and so 
to run a longer distance than the rest in order 
to pass the close huddle. But one by one he 
cut them down, and left them struggling be- 
hind; as he came out on the straight, Mar- 
shall only was in front. Spurred by the sting 
of his anger, foot by foot he crept up; nearer 
and nearer the leader heard the footsteps be- 
hind him, until at last the two boys were run- 
ning shoulder to shoulder. 

A burst of applause, faint in the distance and 
soon silenced by the rushing air in his ears, 
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came to Chester from across the field. Stride 
for stride, yard for yard, he held his place till 
they had passed the half-way mark and were at 
the second turn. Now was the test; after that 
tremendous spurt could he yet hold out? He 
was sure ofit. His steadfast will, trained through 
all the summer, was holding well in hand, like 
mettled horses, his muscles and his burning 
resentment. Round the curve the two boys 
swept, their feet striking in unison, their hands 
swinging low, their eyes on the track. Side by 
side they swung into the straight. In a moment 
there were but fifty yards more, and Chester 
knew that he could finish. 

“Now!” said he aloud. There was a thrill 
of challenge in his voice, and Marshall heard 
him. Their superbly regular movements 
changed suddenly into the splendid broken ac- 
tion of the sprinter. Each was nearly at the 
end of his powers ; each was putting forth now 
what final force he could call to his aid; and 
Chester summoned more than Marshall had. 
The caldron of his passion was still boiling, and 
its heat and its force gave unconquerable en- 
ergy to his light-moving limbs. With grim joy 
he saw that he was gaining. Still he rushed for- 
ward; but Marshall could not respond. At his 
utmost speed Chester crossed the line, but, breath- 
less and tottering, Marshall could scarcely finish. 
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The Cup was won! 

And so the great day was over, and the con. 
test was finished, and everybody cheered and 
waved and made fools of themselves. Ches- 
ter’s face was covered with confusion as he 
was led forward to receive the Cup, but his hap. 
piness was running over when he found himself 
in the arms of his father. And so he and all 
the rest must slip out of our sight, for the story 
is done. Yet, while we dismiss Marshall with- 
out further words, though with pity in our 
hearts, let us give a last glance at Chester and 
his friends. 

As soon as he could, Chester introduced his 
father to his three friends, Rawson and George 
and Jim. “These are my friends, father,” he 
said, somewhat moved, “without whom I could 
not have won the Cup, and whom I prize more 
than the Cup.” 

“Nonsense!” muttered George, digging with 
his foot in the ground, for he was abashed in 
the presence of Chester’s father. He did not 
wonder at the way in which Chester spoke, for 
he knew the boy’s affectionate disposition. Yet 
he did wonder, and the others wondered, too, 
that Mr. Fiske’s voice trembled as he thanked 
them for what they had done for his son. 

But Mr. Holmes, who stood by, smiled to 
himself, and wondered not at all. 


THE END. 
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By HarriEt PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





One day a little wave—indeed, he was n’t 
naughty, 


Though the others tried to hush and keep 


him still— 
Said: “ You must n’t think, my comrades, that 
I ’m quarrelsome or haughty, 
But I want to be a rainbow, and I will!” 


So the sun came shining gladly, and the wind 
came blowing madly, 
And the little wave leaped up to catch the 
light ; 
And for half a glorious minute, with only sun- 
shine in it, 
He flashed in seven colors on the sight. 


So when behind your task the harder ones come trooping, 
While the senses only peace and pleasure crave, 

And o’er the humdrum ‘work your heavy head is drooping — 
Just bethink you of that rainbow and that wave. 
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A LETTER ABOUT CHINA. 





My pEAR Don: Before I start upon my 
long return trip to China, I will tell you some- 
thing about that country, and of the cause of 
the troubles which make me leave you long 
before I intended. 

China is of about the size of the United 
States, but it has five people where this country 
has one. We have now about eighty millions 
of inhabitants, whereas China has about four 
hundred millions. Most of the Chinese work 
hard, save their money, and obey the law. 

But the Chinamen whom you see here come 
from the south of China, from Kwang-tung, or, 
as we write it, Canton. They are much 
smaller in size than the people of northern 
China, who are well built and strong. But, 
from the north or from the south, all the Chi- 
nese are peaceable, and ask nothing but to be 
left alone. 

The Chinese nation is so old that the people 
have come to consider themselves as the oldest, 
the best, and the greatest nation on earth. 
Boasting and bragging are two very bad habits. 
You know that a boy who always boasts of 
what he can do usually fails, and, instead of 
being praised, is very often made ashamed. It 
is the same with a people. If, instead of boast- 
ing, they would strive to improve, they would 
be happier and more respected. 

I do not say that the Chinese have nothing 
to boast of. Nobody can deny that China is 
really the oldest nation. Just look at this: 
Their history begins four thousand years ago. 
It tells of the Flood, and, what is strange, gives 
almost the same year as that mentioned in the 
Bible. There is a difference of only thirty-seven 


years. How many famous empires have come 
and gone while China remained! You have 
heard of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and oh, so 
many other nations, of which we remember 
little more than the names. China is older 
than any of them, and still it continues to exist. 

China is a highly civilized country, and was 
so even at the time when England was inhab- 
ited by savages. But China was satisfied with 
its civilization, and did not care to make any 
further progress. ‘That is where it made a great 
mistake, It is the same with a boy, a man, or 
a people. As soon as a boy or a man begins 
to think that he knows it all, somebody else is 
sure to go on learning, and to know more. As 
boys, as men, as a people, we must go on learn- 
ing. If we do not do so, we are sure to lose 
our place in our class, in society, or among 
other nations, and at last shall be told to take 
a lower place. ‘That is exactly what is being 
done to China now; and that is why I have 
been told to return there, to tell the people 
here what China is going to do about it. 

China is a very rich country. Long, long 
before the people of Europe had learned how 
to weave and spin cotton and wool, and when 
they dressed still in skins of animals or in the 
hides of cattle, the Chinese made silk. They 
planted the tea-shrub, and used its leaves to 
make tea. The people were satisfied and 
happy. Their wants were few, but they had 
all they needed. 

A people so hard-working as the Chinese is 
sure to have more than it needs. It likes to 
trade what it does not need for other things 
which are not found in the country, or for 
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money. The silk of China was known at 
Rome two thousand years ago. It was carried 
all the way overland to Arabia, and from there 
to the capital of the Roman Empire. 

The first European to visit"China was a Ve- 
netian named Marco Polo, about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Venice, at that time, 
was the richest city of the world. Its mer- 
chants bought the productions of India, and 
carried them overland to Arabia, whence they 
were brought by ship to Venice, and sold all 
over Europe. The merchants of Venice were 
always looking out for more trade and for new 
goods. So Marco Polo made his way overland 
into China and to Peking,* where he was well 
received by the Emperor. He stopped there 
for several years, and when he returned, he 
wrote a book about China, which country he 
called Cathay. 

At that time the art of printing was unknown 
in Europe, and there were very few people in- 
deed who could afford to buy a manuscript, 
which had to be copied from beginning to end. 
The Chinese, at that time, printed from wooden 
blocks, exactly as they do still. It seems strange 
that Marco Polo did not introduce this art into 
Europe ; but as he did not, his book did not do 
much good until after it had been printed and 
people could afford to buy and read it. This 
was after the year 1423, when Lawrence, a 
beadle in the church of Haarlem, Holland, or 
Laurens Coster, as the Dutch call him, acci- 
dentally discovered the art of printing. The 
more people read, the better educated they grew, 
and, of course, the more they wished to know. 

You know, my dear Don, that when Colum- 
bus started on his voyage he hoped to find a 
shorter route to Cathay or China. 

Have you forgotten how I taught you to 
remember the principal dates ? 

1492. Columbus discovers America. 

Six years defore, in 1486, Bartholomew Diaz 
(pronounced Dee-ath), a Portuguese, had dis- 
covered the Cape of Good Hope, which he called 
Cabo Tormentoso, or Storm Cape, because it 
always blows hard there; but the King of Por- 
tugal changed the name to Cabo di Bona Spe- 
ranza (pronounced Cah-boh dee Boh-nah Spay- 

* Pe=north; 4ing=capital; hence, Peking, Northern 
Capital. 
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ran-tha), or Cape of Good Hope — “ Because,” 
he said, “we have now a good hope that we 
shall find the way to India and Cathay.” 

Indeed, six years after Columbus had dis- 
covered America (in 1498), Vasco da Gama 
sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
arrived in India. The three dates, therefore, 
are easy to. remember. 

You see also from this that the Portuguese 
were the first explorers, and they were also the 
first to open a direct trade with China. They 
founded a colony at Macao, near Hongkong, 
which is one of the few still owned by them. 

The English began to trade with China long 
after the Portuguese. They bought tea and 
silk, and obeyed the laws of China whenever 
they were at Canton, which was the only city 
where they were permitted tocome. For many 
years this commerce was carried on by the East 
India Company. In the beginning of this cen- 
tury that company began to carry opium to 
China, and to sell it to the Chinese. It is a 
very dangerous drug, and the Chinese govern- 
ment did not want the people to become opium- 
smokers; this led to a quarrel with the British 
merchants. At the same time the British govern- 
ment wish to discuss the business with the 
government of China. The Chinese Emperor 
at Peking had been taught that his country was 
the greatest, best, and wisest on earth, and that 
all other nations must respect and obey him. 
He was quite willing that England should send 
somebody to Peking to discuss the business; 
only whoever came must first own that the 
Emperor of China was the ruler over all nations, 
and kowtow before him. That is, such a man, 
or ambassador, as he is called, must kneel before 
the Emperor and knock his head three times 
against the floor. The British thought that 
their Queen was as good as the Emperor of 
China, and would not consent to such a thing; 
so the Emperor refused to receive an ambassador 
at Peking, and war broke out between the two 
countries. 

The Chinese, armed with bow and arrow, 
and with but a few old cannon in their forts, 
were no match for the British. They were de- 
feated, and compelled to pay for the opium 
which they had taken from the British mer- 
chants and destroyed. The Emperor at Peking 
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took a violent dislike to the British. If the gov- 
ernment of China at that time had taken warn- 
ing, and raised an army and navy, it could 
have defied every nation on earth; but it did 
not do so. Instead, it continued to boast of 
its greatness. 

Other wars followed, and every time China 
lost. Still the government at Peking refused to 
admit foreign ambassadors unless they kowtowed 
before their “Son of Heaven,” or Tien tsz’ 
(pronounced tee-yen ts’), as they call the Empe- 
ror. Inthe year 1860 Great Britain and France 
undertook to compel him. ‘They sent a fleet 
to the mouth of the Pei-ho (pronounced Pay-ho) 
River. The Chinese defended the forts at 
Taku (pronounced Tah-koo) gallantly; but at 
last they were taken. The allied armies landed, 
and marched upon Tientsin (pronounced Teen- 
tseen), which they captured. They then con- 
tinued to advance upon Peking, seventy-four 
miles northwest. The Emperor had posted men, 
within hearing distance of one another, all the 
way between Tientsin and Peking, to give 
warning of the approach of the barbarian army. 
When it was reported to him that the foreigners 
were advancing upon his capital, he and his 
court fled in hot haste to Yeh-ho (pronounced 
Yay-ho), or Hot Springs, about eight days’ jour- 
ney from Peking. Among those who fled with 
him were his two wives, the Empress of the 
East and the Empress of the West, as they are 
called by the Chinese. 

Now, my dear Don, I want to explain to 
you something about the Chinese, by which 
you will understand the cause of all this trou- 
ble. All the Chinese are very superstitious — 
that is, they believe in all sorts of spirits, ghosts, 
and spooks, and are afraid to do anything in 
the world without first consulting the men who 
pretend to understand the spirit world, and of 
whom there are many who really believe that 
they do so, 

Among these superstitions the fung-shui 
pronounced fung-shoo-ee) is the most dreaded. 
The word itself means “ air-and-water.” The 
Chinese believe that the earth possesses a living 
spirit; that this spirit, or fung-shui, is friendly 
in certain places, and a terrible enemy in other 
places. Therefore, when a Chinaman is going 
to build a house, the first thing he does is to 
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ask a fung-shui man how he must build it 
that the air-and-water spirit may be favorable 
to him. It is this fung-shui man who tells him 
where to put the door and the windows, and 
how the house must face the street; and not 
one Chinaman would think of disobeying 
him. If any wall or pole should be erected 
in a street or village, there would be a great 
rush to the fung-shui man,‘to find out if it 
would interfere with this spirit. That pole or 
wall would have to come down, or there would 
be a riot, if the fung-shui man should decide 
against it. Do you understand now why the 
Chinese will not permit the building of rail- 
roads? Because the telegraph-poles and the 
rushing of the locomotives would disturb the 
fung-shui. 

Now I shall goon with mystory. When the 
Emperor, reigning in 1860, whose name was 
Hsien Feng (Seen-féng), arrived at Yeh-ho, he 
recollected that his grandfather, the Emperor 
Chia Ching, had died there. The fung-shui 
men were at once consulted, and they agreed 
that this was very bad. The Emperor was 
seized with a great fear. Peace was made with 
England and France. But he did not return to 
Peking. He postponed his departure from Yeh- 
ho, and died before the spring of 1861. 

The Empress of the West had a son six years 
old at the time of his father’s death. This child 
was placed upon the throne as the Emperor 
Tung Chih (pronounced Toong Chee), which 
means United Rule, because the two empresses 
had agreed to be his guardians — that is, to take 
care of him and rule the country for him so 
long as he remained a child. The widow of an 
emperor is called a dowager-empress, and so 
the two dowagers began to rule the country. 

You can easily understand that these two 
ladies were just as superstitious as the China- 
men. They believed that the air-and-water 
spirit was angry because the Emperor had gone 
to Yeh-ho; and when there came a flood, and 
famine, and a dreadful disease, they believed it 
all the more. But Tung Chih grew up, until 
he was sixteen years old, when it was thought 
time that he should marry. A wife was se- 
lected for him by his two guardians. Tung 
Chih had been a bad boy, and would probably 
have grown into a bad man; but two years 
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after his marriage (in 1874) he caught the 
smallpox and died. 

Once again the throne was vacant, and the 
two dowagers selected Tsai-tien (pronounced 
Tsie-teen), the three-and-a-half-year-old son of 
Prince Chung, to succeed Tung Chih. The 
child’s name was changed into Kuang Hsu 
(pronounced Kwang Soo, breathing upon the 
s of Soo), which means “ Illustrious Successor.” 
The two dowagers were once more to be guar- 
dians of the child, and again directed the gov- 
ernment of China. 

But now something happened which caused 
the two empresses to tremble from fear. There 
are two cemeteries where the emperors of China 
are buried, one to the east, the other to the west 
of Peking. The fung-shui men were con- 
sulted, but they would not say anything. To 
the questions, “ Must Tung Chih be buried in 
the eastern cemetery ?” or “ Shall we bury him 
in the western cemetery ?” there was only one 
answer: they shook their heads. This was not 
very satisfactory, for he must be buried some- 
where. None of the fung-shui men would de- 
cide, but at last the Emperor was buried in the 
eastern cemetery. The next year China was 
visited again by floods, famine, and sickness. 
The fung-shui men shook their heads, and 
whispered, “I told you so.” 

All this made the two dowagers dreadfully 
afraid of the fung-shui, and this fear has in- 
creased until at present the surviving Empress 
of the East is in terror of her own shadow. 
The other Dowager is dead. Inthe meanwhile, 
Kuang Hsu grew up, and in due time was pro- 
claimed Emperor. He trusted all the business 
with foreigners to the wise old viceroy named 
Li Hung Chang (pronounced Lee Hoong 
Chang) until the war with Japan broke out in 
1894. 

Japan, at that time, had a population equal 
to about one tenth of that of China. But the 
Japanese love fighting; they had their soldiers 
drilled for many years, first by French and then 
by German officers, and therefore had a fine 
army, whereas China had no soldiers at all. 
Of course, the Japanese won. When China 
asked for peace it had to pay to Japan many 
millions of dollars and give it the island of For- 
mosa, in the China Sea, almost opposite Hong- 
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kong. Japan also wanted land in China, and 
that country could not say no. But then Russia, 
France, and Germany told Japan that she must 
not take land on the continent of Asia. The 
Japanese were very angry, but did not wish to 
fight three big nations atonce. They gave way, 
but promised themselves to have it out with 
Russia at some other time. They were made 
more angry still when they heard later that 
Russia herself had taken the same land which 
Japan had demanded from China. 

Poor Kuang Hsu could not understand how 
it was that the Great Middle Kingdom, as the 
Chinese call their country, could be defeated by 
a small nation of men whom he called wo jen, 
or pigmies. Then somebody whispered into 
his ears that the Japanese had railroads and all 
the new inventions of our time. “ Very well,” 
said Kuang Hsu; “then we must have them 
too.” “But,” said this voice, “the Japanese 
have learned everything that the barbarians can 
teach.” “Well,” replied the Emperor, “then 
we must learn that too.” Sothe Emperor made 
laws ordering the Chinese to establish schools, 
and to have their children learn the same 
studies which you are learning now. He gave 
orders also to commence the building of rail- 
roads. 

This alarmed the people, and especially the 
old Empress Dowager. The first law which 
all Chinese must obey is, Honor thy father and 
thy mother ; and although he was not really her 
son, she had adopted him. So when the Em- 
press commanded poor Kuang Hsu not to make 
any more laws, but let her do it, the poor man 
could not refuse. It was this fung-shui super- 
stition again! The Empress ordered that no 
one must obey Kuang Hsu’s laws, and did all 
she could to stop the building of railroads. 

She was told by the ambassador of Russia 
that she was right. Why? Because Russia 
wanted to take all of China for itself, and if the 
Chinese made progress as the Japanese had 
done, China would be strong enough to defend 
itself. Japan advised the old Empress that she 
must do as Kuang Hsu had done. At last the 
Empress became so angry that she ordered the 
people to buy arms and to drive the foreigners 
out of China. Now the whole world is sending 
men-of-war and soldiers to China, and, after the 
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Chinese have been defeated, Russia and Japan 
may, perhaps, wage war with each other to see 
who shall take the most of that country. The 
United States has also sent soldiers to China. 
There are many of our citizens in China, and 


our government must take care of them when the 

Chinese attack them. I shall write to you about 

my journey and tell you how I am getting on. 
Sincerely your friend, 


R. Van Bergen. 
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A SMALL 





STORY. 


EicHT small children for busy Bess — 
Eight to feed and wash and dress. 

Four small girls and four small boys 

In one small house make no small noise; 
And so, to have them out of the way, 
She ’s sent them off to the woods to play. 
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“Don’t quarrel, nor tease, nor fret, nor frown, 
But come back home when the sun is down, 
And if you see the chipmunk small, 

Don’t throw stones at him—that is all; 

For he’s just as busy as he can be, 

And I know how that is, myself,” said she. 
Joy Allison. 








CHAS. = 
DAVID STEWART 
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In the city of Rotterdam, in Holland, there 
stands in the middle of an arched bridge over 
the public canal a black statue. It was once 
a good likeness of a famous man named Eras- 
mus. But in the course of time the counte- 
nance slowly changed—so slowly that the 
busy market-folk who clattered across the 
bridge with their dog-carts laden with milk 
and vegetables did not notice that the statue 
grew less like Erasmus every day. 

One morning an old burgher of the town 
stopped on his way across the bridge to inspect 
the statue, which he had not closely observed 
since he gave his final approval of it on the day 
it was erected. He opened his small eyes wide, 
and his grave and stolid expression changed to 
one of wonder and amazement. Then he hur- 
ried away as fast as his short legs would carry 
him to the public gallery where the picture of 
Erasmus was. When he realized that his eyes 
had not deceived him, he hurried back to the 
statue, and stood before it, more perplexed than 
ever. Erasmus had surely changed. 

Now, if the old burgher had not noticed this, 
the story I a. going to tell about Dederick 
Schimmelpennick and his good wife, and the 
stork Peyster, would never have been told. 














One evening, about a year after this hap- 
pened, old Dederick Schimmelpennick and 
his good wife sat in the doorway of their house, 
looking at the statue of Erasmus in the distance. 
Dederick’s evening pipe was neglected, and he 
held his wife’s hand in his, for they were in 
great trouble. For many years it had been 
their custom to sit thus and look at the statue 
of Erasmus as it shone brightly in the sunset. 
And why should they not look with pride upon 
the shining statue, for was it not Dederick who 
had kept it bright these many years? But this 
evening, and for many evenings past, the statue 
did not gleam with the luster that had lent 
brightness to their lives. It had grown to 
look darker and darker in the sunset; and the 
hopes of Dederick and his wife had grown 
darker day by day since it was discovered that 
the frequent scouring of the statue had changed 
Erasmus — eyes, nose, and ears. And at last 
their life was as dark as the statue itself, for 
their little savings were almost exhausted, and 
Dederick was old. 

Dederick pressed his wite’s hand and they 
sat thinking in silence, for they had been talk- 
ing about their only son, who had sailed away 
many years ago to try his fortune in the world. 
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“Jf Peter should ever return,” said the wife, 
«] know that as he comes up the canal and 
sees Erasmus looking so dark he will think that 
we are dead. I wonder if we shall ever see 
him again?” 

“| doubt not,” said Dederick, “that some 
day, when he has made his fortune, he will re- 
turn and be the comfort of our old age. But 
alas! he does not know that I am no more 
allowed to scour Erasmus and earn the daily 
bread.” 

“Ves,” answered the good wife; “if Peter 
knew that, he would come to us now, for he 
was a dutiful son. But he must come soon or 
it will be too late. Before another month has 
passed our last guilder will be gone, and I fear 
we shall have to leave the house.” 

“Yes,” said Dederick; “already the storks 
are returning from the south, and the time when 
we shall have no home is near at hand. To- 
day I looked up at the chimney-top to see if 
Peyster had arrived, but the nest is still empty.” 

“T fear,” said Mistress Schimmelpennick, 
“that Peyster is too old to make the long 
flight again. Last year he was almost ex- 
hausted. Do you not remember, Dederick, 
that when we saw him coming the young stork 
supported him on his back and helped him 
along ?” 

“ Yes, I remember it,” said Dederick. “And 
do you not remember that when old Peyster 
was young he helped his mother back after his 
first flight, and put her in the same nest in 
which she had raised and tended him the year 
before ?” 

“And do you remember, Dederick, how ou: 
little Peter said, ‘Mother, when I am able to 
go out into the world, I will be like Peyster 
and support you when you are old and weak’?” 

“I do,” said Dederick, wiping his eyes with 
the back of his hand. “ Peter is a dutiful son, 
for he is a true Dutch boy. And is it not the 
Dutch who shelter the stork on their roof-tree, 
and hold him in reverence because of his care 
for the older birds? But I fear that old Peyster, 
like us, is almost beyond help. Last year his 
lame leg was very weak. And if Peter does 
not come soon neither old Peyster nor we will 
be here to greet him.” 

In the middle of February all the storks 


came flying back from Egypt and Palestine 
and the plains of North Africa, and occupied 
once more their nests on the roof-trees and 
chimney-tops of Holland. But still the nest on 
the Schimmelpennicks’ chimney-top was empty. 
There were still no tidings of Peter, and the 
hope of the aged couple seemed more desolate 
than ever. 

“T cannot understand,” said Dederick, “why 
the young stork does not come to the nest. 
Maybe he has been delayed in helping old 
Peyster, and we shall yet see them both. For 
does not the good book say, ‘ The stork in the 
heavens hath its appointed times’ ?” 

As old Dederick had no work to do, he sat 
by the window and watched the storks arriving 
from the south. He waited three long days 
after the time that Peyster had always returned; 
and although no more storks were to be seen 
in the sky, he still kept watch. 

On the fourth day Dederick cried, “‘ Look, 
look!” and his good wife hurried to the win- 
dow. 

“ Tt must be they,” said she. 

The two birds were flying slowly, and now 
and then one of them darted under the other 
and supported it in its flight. 

“T know it is Peyster,” said Dederick. “See 
how his leg hangs down.” 

Sure enough, it was Peyster and the young 
stork. They lowered their flight toward the nest, 
and Dederick and his wife ran out into the yard. 
As the young stork left Peyster to fly alone, he 
wavered in the air. As he gathered in his 
wings and settled on the edge of the roof, with 
one leg he struggled to keep his footing, and 
flapped his wings wildly and fell to the 


’ 


ground. 

“ What is this?” exclaimed Dederick, as he 
took Peyster’s leg and examined it tenderly. 

“Poor old Peyster, there is something the 
matter with his other leg,” said Mistress Schim- 
melpennick. Somebody had evidently been 
caring for Peyster, for his leg was carefully 
bound up in red silk. 

When Dederick loosened the threads and 
began to unwind the bandage, his nervous fin- 
gers could hardly work fast enough. He dis- 
covered that he had in his hands the silk 
handkerchief which the mother had tied around 
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**DEDERICK LOOSENED THE THREADS AND BEGAN TO UNWIND THE BANDAGE.” 
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Peter’s neck when he left them to go on the 
ship. But what was his surprise, when he had 
the handkerchief loose, to find his hands full of 
bank-notes, and with them a letter. He was so 
amazed that he held his hands in front of him 
and stood looking at them, stock-still. Fora 
moment he did not move any more than if he 
had been the statue of Erasmus set up in his 
own yard. 

You may be sure it did not take Mrs. Schim- 
melpennick long to bring Dederick his specta- 
cles; and this is what Dederick read aloud to 
his wife : 


My DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER: I send 
you my love. Since you heard from me last I 
have visited many strange lands. I have not 
been able to write to you for the reason that in 
the part of Africa where I have been I had no 
opportunity to send mail to Holland. I have 


just arrived in Egypt, and as soon as I can 
settle my affairs here I will come home and 
start in business in old Rotterdam, for I have 
I have often wished 


been very prosperous. 
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that you could share my good fortune. One 
day shortly after I arrived here, I sat watching 
the storks, and thinking how soon many of 
them would be in my fatherland, for it was the 
season for them to fly. What was my surprise 
to see old Peyster standing on one leg on the 
bank of the river, where he had been catching 
frogs. I knew him by the way his lame leg 
hung down. He had his head tucked between 
his shoulders, taking a nap, and was resting, I 
imagined, for the long flight he had in mind. 
I believe I should have known Peyster had he 
never been lamed. When you get this you w’ | 
know what came into my mind the minvr. | 
saw dear old Peyster. And now, my dear 
father, you must give up your work of keeping 
the statue clean, for by the time this money is 
used I shall be home to care for you. Fora 
long time I have been worried with the thought 
that you were too aged for such dangerous 
employment. I am sure this will reach you, 
and I thank God that he has given me the 
means of relieving you at once. 


Your dutiful son, PETER. 





PETER DISCOVERS OLD PEYSTER AMONG THE STORKS IN THE RIVER NILE. 











PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. 





[This story was begun in the May number. | 


CuHapTeR XVIII. 


POLLY IN THE CITY. 


THE 20th of October was set for the return 
to the city home, to which it had been decided 
by Mr. and Mrs. Perkins that Polly was to ac- 
company Mr. Temple and his family, there to 
spend the winter, or possibly even a longer 
period, if, as they fancied, her talent proved to 
be worth the cultivation they proposed to give 
it; for both her father and mother felt that such 
an opportunity might never again come into 
their little girl’s life, and both realized into what 
a delightful home she was to be transferred. 

And so the last weeks slipped away, the older 
people thinking and planning for the younger 
people, as they will think and plan as long as 
mothers and fathers live and sons and daughters 
flourish. 

It seemed to Polly as though the last two 
weeks at the old farm-house flew upon the 
wings of the wind, and when the morning of the 
20th came, she could hardly believe that her 
day for departing had really come. 

Mr. Temple and Uncle Bert had arrived two 
days before, in order to help collect belongings 
and escort the precious charges homeward. 

Polly’s mite of a trunk stood all ready in the 
front hall, and Polly herself, in her pretty new 
blue serge dress, with a big white collar like 
Mabel’s, was trotting about, eager to give the 
last touches to the dear old home, which seemed 
to have suddenly become dearer now that she 
was to go away from it. 

Half an hour later, good-bys were being said, 
and all were packing themselves in the convey- 
ances which were to take them to the railroad 
station. 

A few more hearty hand-clasps, a few more 
words of merry farewell, and off they started, 
the little phaéton leading, followed by the car- 


ryall, with the great farm-wagon thumping along 
behind; for Lady was determined not to be 
outdone, and nearly tugged herself in two in 
order to keep up with the others. And thus 
Pretty Polly Perkins took her first ‘little jour- 
ney in the world.” 

As the train drew near the great city Polly 
could do nothing but look out the window of 
the luxurious parlor-car at the marvelous sights 
which were opening before her. 

“What is it, pretty Poll?” asked Uncle Bert, 
as the train crossed the bridge over the Harlem 
River, and began speeding along through the 
upper portion of the city, with its row upon 
row of houses. 

“Ts all of this New York?” asked the be- 
wildered child — “all these rows and rows of 
houses? And are there enough people in it to 
fill them all?” 

“ All those, and hundreds and hundreds be- 
sides,” said Uncle Bert. “It’s a pretty sizable 
town, Polly, and you won’t see one tenth of it 
this afternoon.” 

In a few minutes the train rolled smoothly 
into the Grand Central Depot, and poor little 
Polly found herself in more of a hubbub than 
she had ever dreamed could be; for: people 
darted hither and thither, baggagemen slammed 
trunks about as though determined to reduce 
them to fragments, and cabmen cried out at the 
top of their lungs: “Cab!” “Carriage!” “ This 
way ; step right this way!” till the child fancied 
they were ready to tear each other to bits, and 
she clung to Uncle Bert’s hand in terror. 

But her escort piloted her safely to the car- 
riage which was awaiting them. 

Seventy-fourth Street was soon reached, and 
in a moment more Polly found herself entering 
a beautiful house in which the appointments 
were more wonderful than she had ever pictured 
in any of her fairy dreams. 

Following Mabel up the richly carved stair- 
way, she entered the room which she was to 
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share with her, and which communicated with 
Mrs. Temple’s on one side and Molly’s little 
snuggery on the other. 

It was a dainty room, all in the softest of old- 
rose tints. To Poily’s unsophisticated eyes it 
was an apartment fit for the princess of whom 
she had so often read, and oftener dreamed, and 
she stood stock-still, clasping her hands in 
rapture. 

“Oh, Mabel, Mabel! am I “uy to live in 
this beautiful room with you, and sleep in that 
lovely bed, and use all those pretty things ? ” 

“Of course you are. When Mrs. Perkins 
said you might come to New York with us, 
mama and I planned it all out, and it was such 
fun to do it, and to think how surprised you ’d 
be! I wanted everything to be just exactly 
like the things I ’d had before, and we had 
awful work matching them, for mine had been 
given to me at different times, and we did n’t 
know where they came from. But we got them 
as near like mine as we could, and I’m so glad 
you ‘re pleased.” 

“ And I can keep my clothes in that chest of 
drawers, and write at that desk? And oh, I 
don’t know how I’m ever going to get to sleep, 
with so many lovely things to look at!” And 
she darted from one object to another. 

Just then the luggage was brought upstairs, 
and Polly’s little trunk seemed to look even 
smaller in its new surroundings. 

Molly came into their room to help them lay 
aside their belongings and to ask: 

“ Well, Polly Perkins, do you think you will 
find your new nest a snug one?” 

“T never saw anything so pretty in all my 
life. I think everything ’s magic here,” replied 
Polly, “’cause no matter which way I look, I 
find something I am to use, or else you tell me 
it belongs to me.” 

“ Now, my dear little people, you must let me 
make you tidy for dinner; so slip off your frocks 
and put on fresh ones,” said Molly. 

“ Dinner,” said Polly, looking puzzled. “I 
thought we had our dinner on the train.” 

“That is another one of New York’s queer 
ideas, Polly, for down here we take our dinner 
at six o’clock instead of twelve.” 

“T hate to take off my pretty dress,” said 
Polly, as she prepared to obey Molly. “It is 


the nicest one I have, and I feel so like Mabel 
when I have it on. Mama packed my last 
winter’s plaid dress in my trunk, and said I 
could wear it when I was indoors, but to save 
this one for Sunday and when I went out with 
Mrs. Temple and Mabel.” 

“Very well,” said Molly; “shake it out well 
and hang it in your closet; we must take good 
care of our prettiest things. The closet at the 
left of the chiffonnier is yours, and the other 
one is Mabel’s.” 

Polly walked over to the closet to hang up 
her dress, and opening the door, stopped short. 

“Oh, I’ve got the wrong one, have n’t I? 
This is full of Mabel’s things.” And she turned 
to open the other door. But this closet held 
even more than the other, and little Polly was 
in a quandary. 

“ Why, they are both full,” she said; “ shall 
I take them out of the other one and put them 
all in this?” 

By this time both Mabel and Molly were 
laughing heartily, for Polly never grasped the 
true state of affairs, and did not suspect that the 
pretty little frocks hanging upon the hooks or 
the shoes in the little shoe-bag hanging upon 
the door were her own. 

“ Polly! Polly Perkins!” cried Mabel. “ Don’t 
you see that the shoes and dresses are not nearly 
bigenough forme? They are yours, and mama 
had them all made for you as part of the 
surprise.” 

“For me!” screamed Polly. “All those 
lovely, lovely dresses for my very own self? 
Oh, it can’t be true!” 

Simple enough they were, but tastefully and 
well made, and to Polly they seemed marvels. 

“Ah, me! I hope I sha’n’t grow proud be- 
cause I’ve got such riches,” said Polly, when 
she had looked at aliherthings. “ How I wish 
they knew all about it at home, and that I 
could go halves with Ruth! Would n’t she 
love to see all these things! May I sit down 
and write to her after we come upstairs ?” 

“Not to-night, deary; you and Mabel will 
be too tired; but to-morrow you may. Now 
make haste, dears, for dinner will be served in 
five minutes, I know.” 

At half-past eight that night two tired chil- 
dren were tucked snugly away in their beds. 
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How quickly the days slipped by! It would 
be impossible to describe Polly’s surprise and 
delight, her chronic state of wonder, or her odd 
remarks, Had New York City indeed been an 
enchanted one it could not have held greater 
marvels for Polly. 

At the earliest possible moment Mrs. Temple 
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And so the time sped by until the holiday 
season approached, bringing with it all the joys 
that belong to little people at Christmas-tide. 

Nor were Polly and Mabel idle during al] 
this period of secrets, but were determined to 
make it a gala-day, if the busy brains and hands 
of two small maids could accomplish it. 

















THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


made arrangements for Polly’s art lessons, and 
very soon a teacher was engaged, and Polly 
began work in earnest. 

Two afternoons of each week were given up 
to the work, and Polly’s progress was really 
surprising ; for the first time in her short life 
she found herself congenially occupied, and she 
threw herself into her work heart and soul. 


But Polly’s financial resources were limited, 
and how to carry out her part of the plan 
without even a small bank-account was a puz- 
zle which Polly was determined to solve. 

At last Polly remembered that her drawing 
teacher had spoken of having so many Christ- 
mas orders that she would need assistance. At 
the first opportunity, Polly modestly offered her 
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aid, and it was gladly accepted. Busily she 
worked over the Christmas cards, and was able 
to earn what to her was a large sum. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


“Tr will never stay put —I know it won’t,” 
said Polly, as she tried in vain to make the 
stocking hang upon the mantel by resting a 
paper-weight upon it, on Christmas eve. 

“ Here, I ’ll fix them,” said Mabel; “let me 
have yours, and I 'll tie it to mine with this 
piece of ribbon, and then we can swing them 
around this pillar of the mantelpiece, and I 'd 
like to see them tumble down!” And Mabel 
soon had the two limp black stockings hanging 
side by side. 

“ Now, let ’s do up our parcels and then run 
down and put them under the tree. Why, Polly, 
how did you ever get such a lot of things!” she 
cried in surprise, as Polly opened her chiffonnier 
drawer and disclosed a goodly supply of pretty 
gifts. 

“T can’t tell you a thing about it till after 
Christmas, so please don’t ask me”; and Polly 
began to take her treasures out of the drawer. 

Mabel’s gifts for her dear ones were also her 
own work, and two very happy children laid 
their neatly tied parcels beneath the great tree 
that a few hours later they would help to dress. 

“ Well, chickabiddy,” said her father, as they 
sat at dinner, “I ’ve a bit of pleasant news for 
you as a Christmas gift”; and he took from his 
pocket a letter. “This came to-day, and I 
thought I ’d save it as a sort of dinner relish.” 

Opening the letter, he began: 

“ Tell my bonny Mab and pretty Poll that I propose 
to add a very remarkable article of decoration to the big 
tree that I know they mean to dress on Christmas eve, 


and that they may expect it to arrive about nine o’clock. 
It will be delivered by the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


“Now, what do you suppose he means this 
time ?” cried Mabel. 

“ Where does the railroad come from ? ” asked 
shrewd Polly. 

“People come from the West by it,” replied 
Mr. Temple. 

“Then I just believe it ’s Mr. Uncle Bert 
himself”; and Polly gave a little bounce of 
VoL. XXVII.— 138. 
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rapture at the prospect of haviug her friend 
with her. 

Promptly at nine o'clock, and while the 
family were busy decorating the beautiful tree, 
came a ring at the door-bell, and before it was 
wide open in bounced Uncle Bert with a regu- 
lar cow-boy shout. 

* Here, hang me up quick! I ’m already 
rigged for it.” And, indeed, he looked rigged 
for a tree, for his coat was covered with snow- 
flakes, and his hat had turned white. He exe- 
cuted a sort of an Indian dance down the big 
library ; for Uncle Bert was still a boy at heart, 
although a man in sound sense and stature. 

It was a merry Christmas eve for them all. 
Molly was in her element, for nothing gave 
her so much pleasure as sharing the family 
merry-makings, and feeling, as she expressed it, 
“that I have some place in the world where I 
belong and am wanted.” 

By eleven o’clock the great hemlock, upon 
whose top branch, which just escaped the high 
ceiling, danced a dainty little Christmas fairy, 
presented a brilliant spectacle ; for icicles sent 
forth their sparkles from dozens of branches, tinsel 
moss flashed back the rays of the gas-jets, and 
the thousand and one fascinating trifles that the 
German people love to make and send over to 
our country decorated it from its topmost 
branches to the floor. The candles would not 
be lighted till Christmas night, but Polly felt 
sure that the illumination could not make it 
more beautiful than it already was. 

“ Now, my little maids,” said Mrs. Temple, 
when the big “grandfather’s clock” which 
stood in the hall had rung its musical chime to 
tell all good people that it was eleven o'clock, 
“whisk away to your beds as fast as you can 
go, or you will never be able to waken for your 
half-past eight breakfast, and the frolic to 
follow.” 

The children danced away upstairs, Molly 
following to see that all was in order. 

When Mr. Temple had gone to his den to 
write a letter Mrs. Temple and Uncle Bert 
seated themselves before the glowing fire to 
have a quiet chat; for Mrs. Temple was deeply 
attached to her young brother-in-law, and had 
striven hard to fill the place of the mother 
whom he had lost when only a young lad. 
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After talking for a while upon general topics, 
he rose from his chair, and kicking a hassock 
beside her, sat down upon it. 

“ What have you to confess, sir?” said Mrs. 
Temple. 

Uncle Bert turned his head, with a queer 
smile creeping about the corners of his mouth, 
but the eyes did not lose their seriousness. 

“To tell the truth, I don’t know whether 
there is anything to confess or not; but I ’ve 
about made up my mind that there is one 
Christmas present I ’d rather have than any 
other you and Ned can give me, and yet it is 
so valuable that I ’m scared to ask for it.” 

“Do you think we would consider any gift 
too valuable for you ?” 

“ No, I honestly believe you would n’t; for 
you ’ve already given me more than I deserve, 
and no fellow ever had more done for him than 
you and Ned have done for me. But I fear I 
do not deserve this one.” 

Mrs. Temple started slightly, and then, tak- 
ing his face in both her hands, turned it toward 
her, and looked into the big blue eyes, which 
never wavered as they returned the look. 

“Ts the very precious gift now in the house ?” 
she said, a wonderfully tender look creeping 
into her face. 

Bert nodded, but said nothing. 

“Then no man can have a more precious 
one, and though it is not ours to give, you shall 
have our heartiest good wishes. You know 
the old saying —‘ Faint heart,’ etc.,” said Mrs. 
Temple, as she bade him good night. 

“ My heart is n’t faint, but I don’t seem half 
good enough to be trusted with the care of 
such a gift, even if I have the luck to get it,” 
said Uncle Bert, seriously. “Good night and 
happy dreams.” 


CHAPTER XX, 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Lone before daylight on Christmas morning 
Polly was wakened by something tickling the 
end of her small pug nose, and upon opening 
her eyes found Mabel standing beside the bed, 
holding a very hummocky stocking in each 
hand, and letting the one which she held 
directly over Polly’s head scratch the end of 


her small nose, which happened to be turned 
most invitingly into the air. 

Polly blinked at her for a second or two, and 
then, getting wide awake, cried in a suppressed 
voice : 

“ Oh, quick, quick! let ’s sit down here and 
see what we ’ve got in them.” 

After the treasures of the stockings had been 
fully enjoyed, they went down to wish “ Merry 
Christmas” to all the household. It was a 
jolly party which paraded down the broad hall 
to the dining-room, upon the threshold of 
which Polly and Mabel stopped stock-still, 
And no wonder; for seated at either side of 
Mr. Temple’s chair were Ruth arid Bob, with the 
dignified butler mounting guard between them! 

For one brief instant Polly stood speechless, 
and ther with a wild cry of “Ruth, Bob! 
Ruth, Bop!” she tore down the big room and 
straight into Ruth’s outstretched arms. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe her 
joy, for the surprise had been a complete one, 
Bob and Ruth having arrived late the previous 
night, and been tucked away for safe-keeping 
until needed. Poor Bob was painfully self- 
conscious, but Ruth was her own sweet, serene 
little self, and soon chatted away very happily, 
telling Polly all the home news and how she 
had left the dear ones who remained there. 

It was a merry meal, and one which Bob 
long remembered as the first he had ever eaten 
in New York City; for Uncle Bert soon man- 
aged to make him forget his shyness, and be- 
fore he realized what he was doing he was 
chatting away as happily as though the hand- 
some dining-room had vanished, and he was 
seated with.Uncle Bert under the old elm-tree 
upon the lawn at home. 

As soon as breakfast was over, all repaired 
to the cheery library, where stood the mon- 
strous tree with its mysterious parcels lying 
underneath it. 

Knowing well that the children were on 
tenter-hooks with impatience, and that the 
servants, who were called in to share the 
Christmas good will, were quite as eager to 
know the contents of the neatly wrapped 
parcels, Mr. Temple at once began to dis- 
tribute the pretty Christmas gifts which had 
been so affectionately and wisely chosen. 
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It was, indeed, a happy morning, and when 
the excitement had somewhat subsided, Uncle 
Bert said: 

“ Now, big folk and little folk, suppose you 
give me your attention, for I ’ve a mind to have 
a voice in this Christmas fun. Follow me.” 

And he strode off to the front of the house, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Temple, Molly; and the four 
children pressing close behind him. 

“ What do you think of my Christmas chimes? 
Did n’t know I was a musician as well as a 
cow-boy, did you?” he said as he drew aside 
the heavy curtains at the reception-room win- 
dow, that all might look out upon the snow- 
covered street. 

“Uncle Bert, oh, Uncle Bert!” cried Mabel, 
as she threw her arms about him, “ when did 
you do it, and is n’t it just too sweet for any- 
thing!” 

And indeed it was; for there stood little 
Tony, with bright yellow plumes waving on 
either side of his headstall, yellow plumes erect 
upon his back, on either side of the beautiful 
little chime of bells which tinkled merrily every 
time he stirred, and yellow plumes upon the 
dashboard of the exquisite little Russian sleigh 
to which he was harnessed, and in which the 
warmest of fur rugs lay; and last, but by no means 
least, Jesse, in a fur cape nearly as big as him- 
self, and oh, joy of joys, a high hat, in whose 
side was stuck the most fascinating atom of a 
yellow cockade. 

Jesse tried his best to preserve a dignified at- 
titude and expression ; but the grin woudd come, 
and, in spite of Herculean efforts, he could not 
help crying out: 

“ Chris’mas gif’!”’ 

It did not take long for the children to scrab- 
ble on their wraps and run out for a closer in- 
spection of Uncle Bert’s surprise ; nor could he 
for one moment suspect that it had proved a 
failure. 

“ An’, Missy Mabel, ain’t yo’ t’ink we ought 
ter tak’ Massa Bob and Miss Rute fer a dribe 
roun’ de park? Dey ain’t got no kin’ idee o’ 
what it lak,” said Jesse, who was consumed 
with a desire to display his magnificence. 

“Just the thing!” cried Mr. Temple. “Take 
Ruth first, and then the others in turn, and it 
will be a fine airing for you all.” 
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A moment later the chimes proved Uncle 
Bert to be capable of choosing a musical instru- 
ment, whether he could play upon one or not, 
as Tony dashed down Seventy-fourth Street, 
with his bells ringing, plumes waving, and Jesse 
sustaining the dignity of the entire turnout. 

“Come up and see our room, Bob,” cried 
Polly, when Mabel and Ruth had disappeared 
around the corner; “it ’s the sweetest one you 
ever saw, and I ’ve loads and loads of things I 
want to show you”; and Polly caught hold of 
Bob’s hand to lead him away to her earthly 
paradise. 

“While the chicks are away I ’ll run back to 
the library and gather up the litter,” laughed 
Molly, “for they have left paper and strings 
from one end of it to the other.” 

“Can't I help too?” asked Uncle Bert. “I 
am great at a round-up.” And he started after 
her. 

The library looked as though a tornado had 
struck it when Molly began work, for papers, 
twine, bits of cotton and excelsior, lay scattered 
all about, just as they had fallen from fingers 
too eager to stop for trifles when serious matters 
needed attention. 

But Molly was not easily daunted, and, tak- 
ing command of operations, said: “I ’ll gather 
strings and bits, while you turn your attention 
to the papers, and we ’Il have things ship-shape 
in less than no time.” 

Uncle Bert bobbed hither and thither, gather- 
ing up the papers and neatly folding them for 
future use, while Molly, in the brisk, happy way 
which lent a charm to everything she did, how- 
ever commonplace, soon brought the library 
back to its usual scrupulous order. 

“There!” she exclaimed, when the last scrap 
had been consigned to the waste-basket, and 
the last bit of twine neatly rolled and so twisted 
together that even the most impatient fingers 
could not tangle it when it was again needed. 
“Who would suppose there had been such a 
Christmas gale in this room as we helped stir 
up an hour since? And what a contrast to last 
Christmas! You were not here then, Mr. Her- 
bert, and can form no idea of the difference. 

“Only think!” she continued, chatting on 
in her frank, outspoken way, “I have been in 
this dear home one year, one month, and one 
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day; for it was on the 24th of November, 
one year ago, that I came here and found that 
sweet child in such a condition that I shudder 
even now when I recall it.” 

Then, beginning with reminiscences of the 
sad or happy days of the past year, Molly and 
U.-cle Herbert talked of the future. And be- 
fore their interview was over, Molly had promised 
that she would some day be his wife. So Uncle 
Herbert’s “Christmas gift” was, indeed, the 
most precious of all received that day. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CURTAIN DROPS. 


NEVER in Polly’s short life had she known 
such a happy day as this Christmas proved, for 
Bob and Ruth shared her joys, and had been 
very generously remembered by each member 
of Mr. Temple’s family. 

When Mrs. Temple learned of the little girl’s 
work in order to earn money for her Christmas 
gifts, she was very deeply touched, and filled 
Polly’s heart with joy by saying: “ Your trying 
to be self-helpful makes your gifts doubly val- 
uable, and I am very proud of you, my dear.” 

Dinner was served at two o’clock, and it was 
a merry party which gathered in the great 
dining-room ; for Jamie, who happened to be 
visiting in New York just then, had been in- 
vited, and thus the Endmeadow party was 
nearly complete. It would be useless to try 
to describe the fun and frolic, for all entered 
heart and soul into the spirit of the season. 


THE 


Just as they were about to leave the table, Mr, 
Temple arose from his chair and, taking up his 
cup of after-dinner coffee, said : 

“Let us all drink to the health of Brother 
Herbert and Molly, and wish them joy and 
happiness with all our hearts; for we have 
learned to-day that he has won the priceless 
Christmas gift he hoped for, and in return has 
given to us a new and very sweet relative.” 

The children looked puzzled until Mabel cried 
out, as she ran to clasp her arms about Molly's 
neck: “Oh, Molly, Molly dear, is it ¢ruly 
true? And now we can have you with us 
always. I am so glad—oh, I am so glad!” 

Molly held her close to her, for the child’s 
very genuine joy was a sweet welcome into the 
family which henceforth was to be her own. 

The children crowded about her, saying in 
their eager voices: “ And we are glad, too, Miss 
Wheeler, for we want you near us always.” 

Before twelve had chimed out from old 
Trinity’s bells, far away at the other end of the 
big city, five tired little heads were sound asleep 
upon their soft pillows, safe in the home of the 
kind friends who had brought so much happi- 
ness into their lives, and opened to their sur- 
prised eyes such undreamed-of delights. And 
within the sheltering care of a home whose 
whole atmosphere breathed “ peace on earth, 
good will toward men,” we will leave Polly and 
those who have helped to make this little story— 
leave them to dream of the wonderful things the 
future holds for them when years shall have 
made them men and women. 


END. 





A BOAT THAT PULLS ITSELF UPSTREAM. 


By Francis ELLINGTON LEvpp. 


Dovst Less nearly every boy with a taste for 
out-of-door sports has made a boat which the 
wind or the current would cause to float over 
the surface of a pond. I have seen some lads 
rig up rafts on whick they could themselves ride 
down a swift-flowing creek; and I knew one, 
even, who was clever enough to build a com- 
plete little steamboat. He could light a lamp 


under the little boiler, and the steam would 
form, and the piston would work, and the 
wheels would revolve, just as in a big vessel 
that carries passengers and freight. The trou- 
ble with all these toy boats, however, is that 
they will go only one way. Having made their 
trip, they have to be toilsomely dragged back by 
hand to be started again in the same direction. 
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While traveling in Oregon, some time ago, I 
discovered a boat which seemed to me the most 
ingenious thing of its kind I had ever seen. It 
was built by some stone-workers to convey their 
stone from the quarry, well up toward the head 
of a small river, down to the mouth. The 
stream is everywhere so shallow that it can be 
forded without danger; but it is broken at in- 
tervals by stretches of rapids, or “riffles,” as 
they are called in that neighborhood, often ex- 
tending as far as a hundred and fifty feet. The 
men built a flat-bottomed boat, which they 
loaded with stone, and it carried its cargo down 
the stream admirably. But then arose the 
problem, how to get it back when it had been 
emptied. It was too heavy to haul up the 
stream by hand. Where the water was com- 
paratively smooth there was no trouble, because 
one man could ride on the scow and make his 
way along with a paddle and a pole; but the 
difficulty was to get it up the rapids. The best 
of boatmen could not hope to propel it against 
so powerful a current, and uphill at that. 

How do you suppose they accomplished the 
task, finally ? 

By making the boat work its own passage. 

They made two large paddle-wheels, which 
they placed one on each side of the scow, and 
joined them by a thin but strong piece of wood, 
in the shape of a cylinder. This turned with 
the wheels, and served the double purpose of an 
axle and a windlass. Each end of the cylinder, 
near where it joined the wheels, 
played in a socket somewhat like 
the row-lock used with an oar, only 
stationary, and mounted on the top 
of a triangular truss, as shown in 
Fig. 1. To the cylinder was fas- 
tened a rope about two hundred 
feet long. When the boat reached 
the bottom of a rapid, it would be ~ 
made fast to the shore. Then the 
man in charge of the boat would 
ford the stream and mount the op- 
posite bank, taking with him the rope in a coil, 
and paying it gradually out as he walked, so as to 
keep it always taut. At the head of the rapid, 
or a trifle beyond, he would fasten the further 
end of the rope to a tree. The moorings of the 
boat would be loosed, and the current left to 
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do the rest without assistance. (Fig.2.) The 
paddle-wheels, unable to resist the force of the 
water flowing against their sunken blades, 
would slowly revolve, and, of course, every 


“EVERY REVOLUTION OF THE WHEELS WOULD CAUSE 


FIG. I. 
THE ROPE TO WIND ITSELF AROUND THE AXLE. . 


revolution of the wheels would cause the rope 
to wind itself around the axle. With each turn 
of the rope the boat would necessarily be drawn 
forward and up the stream; so, by the effect of 
the continued winding, it would gradually rise 
and rise till it reached the place where the cur- 
rent ceased to exert so much power. There it 
would be made fast again, until the rope could 
be disengaged from the cylinder and coiled, 
ready for use when needed. 
Then the man would cut loose, 
seize his paddle or pole, and 


a. 
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work away till the next rapid was reached, 
when he would start off with his rope and re- 
peat the operation described above. 

This process is wearisome with a heavy 
stone-boat, but it struck me, as I watched it, 
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that a bright boy could adapt it to a toy scow 
and get a great deal of amusement out of it. 
If the experiment did nothing more, it would 
at least be a lesson in the art which every 
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mechanic must learn —of making the forces 
of nature his servants, and compelling them 
to do for him what would otherwise require 
a good deal of labor at his hands. 





THE 


INDIA-RUBBER TREE. 


By WILLIAM B. MacHare. 


Tuis yarn was told to a pea-jacket boy, 
On a wide breakwater walk, 

By a short old salt with auburn hair, 

And a most engaging, experienced air, 
And a tendency to talk: 


Now, a-settin’ right here on this empty cask, 
A-talkin’ this way with you, 
It ’d sound kind o’ queer, it seems to me, 
If you was to say, “ Your Majestee,” 
An’ give me a bow or two. 


Yet I oncet was a king (said the sailor-man) ; 
I don’t look it now (said he); 

But I oncet was king of a savage race 

In a sort of exceedin’ bewilderin’ place 
In the middle of Afrikee. 


I had hunderds of servants a-standin’ around, 
Withouten a thing to do 


But just keep fandin’ of me with fands, 
An’ just continual obey the commands 
I continual told ’em to. 


But I give ’em a too benif’cent rule, 

Peace bein’ my only port, 
An’ a enemy come when the night was dark, 
A-sailin’ along in their boats of bark, 

An’ a-cuttin’ my kingdom short. 


They walloped them peaceful soldiers of mine 
Like they did n’t amount to a thing; 

An’ when there were n’t any more to be found, 

Why, then they started a-lookin’ around, 
A-seekin’ the peaceful king. 


An’ that peaceful king he was me, you know, 
An’ as scared as scared could be; 

An’ a single soldier of dusky ’ue, 

As painted his features white an’ blue, 
Was all that was left with me. 
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An’ together we flees through the forest thick, An’ after a time we come to a place 
An’ we flees ’crost the burnin’ sand; 
But a-gainin’ be’ind us all the wiile, 
An’ a-comin’ closer with every mile, 
Is a blood-stained African band. 


** A-COMIN’ CLOSER WITH EVERY MILE, 3 
1S A BLOOD-STAINED AFRICAN BAND. 
I could n’t see no way out o’ that mess, 
Not ome way out could I see; 
But that peaceful soldier of dusky ‘ue, 
Though there were n’t much else he was fit to do, 
Knowed the country better ’n me, 


Where trees was a-growin’ round, 
With their tops a-pointin’ up to the sky 
Maybe several feet, maybe not so high, 

An’ their roots stuck into the ground. 


An’ in one of them trees is a little hole, 
It might be as big as a pea; 

An’ the soldier puts his finger inside, 

An’ he stretches it out till it ’s two foot wide — 
It ’s a injia-rubber tree! 


“IT ’S A INJIA-RUBBER TREE!” 


An’ in we climbs, an’ the tree snaps shut, 
An’ the heathens they rage an’ shout; 
But there we ’re as safe as a bug in a rug, 
An’ just as contented, an’ just as snug, 

With a little hole to look out. 


An’ so I escapes them savage troops 

In a way as I’m proud to boast, 
An’ comes back home in the “ Adam M’Cue”; 
But that peaceful soldier of dusky ‘ue 

Keeps store on the Guinea Coast. 











THE STEAM MAN. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


And then I say, “ Gran’ma, he’s 


coming!” 
And gran’ma she looks and 
says, “ Oh, 
Sure enough, so he is! and 
directly 
He ’ll do some gymnastics, | 
know!” 
And while I keep rocking and 
watching, 
The lid goes to jumping 
about ; 
For the little Steam Man in 
the kettle 





Is trying his best to get out. 


WHEN gran’mama puts on the kettle, And once, when she put on the stew-pan, 
And fills it and stirs up the fire, And left off the cover, he came; 

And reads while the water is heating, And I said, “Oh, come, gran’ma, we ’Il see him, 
And I ’m in my rocking-chair by her, The Steam Man, and ask him his name.” 

I rock and I look and I listen, But — was n’t it funny? —we could n’t, 
Till right in the kettle I hear Though I sat there for ever so long, 

The littlest, funniest singing, While the little Steam Man in the little stew-pan 
And know that the Steam Man is near. Was dancing and singing his song. 





FREDDY’S PROFESSIONS. 





By Montrose J. Mosgs. 


Wuen I ’m a man I'd like to be If I could—by and by — 
Something big and great: Be a captain on a baseball nine, 

An admiral who lives at sea, A Sampson, or a Schley. 
Or governor of my State ; 

I ’d like to be an engineer, So now I think I ought to grow 
Who runs the State Express ; The quickest way I can; 

I ’d like to be a brigadier, For what I ’d really like, you know, 
And eat my meals at mess; Is first to be a man. 

I'd like to keep a candy store, 
Or write a book or two— But when I ask my Uncle James 

About the countries I explore What he would most enjoy, 
From here to Timbuktu ; He laughs at me, and then exclaims: 


And then I think it would be fine “ Jd like to be a boy!” 
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TWO DOGS I HAVE KNOWN. 


By Mrs. C. V. JAMISON. 
(Author of “ Lady Jane,” “ Toinette’s Philip,” etc.) 
I BRUNO. flew down the stairs with a cry of delight: 
“ Prince, my Prince!” 

I rirsT saw Bruno, a magnificent St. Ber- *“ No, no; it’s not Prince,” said the nurse: 
nard, in one of the corridors of the Villa Quisi- 
sana, at Capri. He was sitting at the foot of 
the stairs ; his fine wide eyes, clear and luminous 
as agates, were fixed on the upper steps, where 
two women of mature years and affected youth- 
fulness stood nervously hesitating as if they 
feared to descend. 

His master, a young Scotchman, as I after- 
ward learned, had gone to call on a friend on 
the floor above, and had requested Bruno to 
wait there until he returned, and Bruno never 
disobeyed orders. 

The donkeys that were to carry the ladies 
on their daily excursion were waiting at the 
door with their impatient padronas, while Bruno 
guarded the stairs, as immovable as a sphinx. 

To me the scene was rather amusing. The 
gentle, benevolent-looking animal with his no- 
ble face and honest eyes was anything but awe- 
some, and I tried to reassure the timid, nervous 
women by patting and fondling the dog’s silky 
head. 

“T am sure you need not be afraid,” I said, 
vainly trying, by tugging at his collar, to drag 
Bruno to one side. ‘ You see how genile he is. 
I am a stranger, and yet he allows me to put 
my hands on him. I am sure you can pass 
him safely.” 

“Oh, no, not for worlds!” they cried, in one 
voice, with shrugs and timid gestures. “ He is 
so large and savage-looking! He is watch- 
ing us, and if we go down he will attack us. 
We must return to our rooms and ring for the 
landlord. The dog must be sent out of the 
house. Either we or the dog must go.” 

At that moment two other figures appeared 
at the top of the stairs: a nurse-maid and a 
lovely little girl of four or five years, a darling “but he’s like Prince.” Then in an explana- 
little creature whom we all adored, the only tory tone to the ladies: “She has a large St. 
child of her mother, who was a widow. Bernard at home called Prince, and she ’s very 

The moment little Rosalie saw the dog she fond of him. Be careful, Rosalie,” as the child 


*** COURAGE! COURAGE! BRUNO WILL SAVE HER!'” 
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fairly fell on the dog, hugging and caressing There are many human beings who are less 


him lovingly. 

Still Bruno did not budge ; neither did he re- 
move his agate eyes from the top of the stairs ; 
but his great, generous mouth smiled pleasantly, 
and his beautiful feathery tail wagged with 
gentle appreciation. 

“ Now,’ I said invitingly to the two prisoners, 
“you surely are not afraid to come down; you 
see he is very friendly.” 

“Do you think we might venture, sister ?” 
said one. 

“If you are sure it ’s safe I will follow you,” 
replied the other. 

Hesitatingly, and with many furtive glances 
at the innocent Bruno, they stepped timidly 
half-way down the flight of stairs, when sud- 
denly Bruno gave asharp, loud bark. He heard 
his master’s step in the corridor above, and 
wished to tell him that he was waiting for him: 
But the frightened women thought it an attack, 
and imagining that the dog was close upon 
them, they turned wildly for flight, with piercing 
shrieks that echoed to every corner of the villa. 

In an instant the landlord, the guests, the 
servants, and Bruno’s master were on the spot, 
to find Bruno calmly sitting in the midst, his 
neck encircled with little Rosalie’s arms, while 
his great eyes, full of earnest inquiry, turned 
from one to the other as if asking what had 
happened. 

As soon as the timid women found that no- 
thing had really taken place, that they were alive 
and unharmed, they began with great volubility 
to demand of the landlord that the faithful and 
obedient Bruno should be expelled from the 
house. 

“ You see, dear sir, how it is. If the ladies 
object what can Ido?” And the poor land- 
lord shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

“ Certainly, my friend,” said Bruno’s master, 
good-humoredly. “ But where Bruno goes I 
go. We will remove to the Hotel Tiberio at 

once. The ladies are needlessly alarmed. 
Bruno is the most ¢entlemanly dog I ever 
knew. He protects and defends women and 
children. Hehasamedal for bravery. He has 
saved five lives, three from the snow, and two 
from drowning. Heis a hero; he isa prince of 
dogs. He has a pedigree as long as my arm. 








human than Bruno. Look at that little angel,” 
he continued, glancing at Rosalie. “ She recog. 
nizes the beautiful dumb soul. She does not 
fear him. They are alike in innocence, fear- 
lessness, and affection. Come, my friend and 
companion, we will seek other quarters.” And 
bowing pleasantly to the discomfited group, he 
walked off, followed by Bruno, while little 
Rosalie looked after them wistfully, and mur- 
mured to herself, “‘ Prince, my Prince!” 

And now for the sequel of this incident, of 
which I was not a witness, but I will tell it as it 
was told to me. 

A few days after Bruno and his master had 
removed to the Hotel Tiberio, Rosalie, her 
mother, and her nurse were on an excursion to 
the Villa Tiberio, which is near a majestic cliff 
that rises hundreds of feet above the sea. Just 
how it happened neither the mother nor the 
nurse could tell. They were sitting not far 
from the edge of the cliff, the mother sketching, 
the maid sewing, and Rosalie was near them, 
gathering the pretty campanellas that bloom 
profusely amid the ruins. A moment after, 
when they looked, she was gone! With a cry 
of terror, the women sprang to the edge of the 
wall of rock, and there, fully ten feet below 
them, between the sea and the sky, hung Rosa- 
lie, caught by her muslin frock on a ragged 
point of rock. 

Beside herself with fear, the nurse rushed 
away for aid, while the mother hung over the 
edge of the cliff in helpless agony, stretching 
her hands imploringly toward her child. Alas! 
Rosalie was far beyond her reach, and any 
moment the flimsy material of her frock might 
give way and plunge her into the depths 
beneath. 

Far, far below, among the rocks near the sea, 
were two moving figures, and while the mother 
shrieked for help, there came a hopeful shout: 
“Courage! courage! Bruno will save her!” 

It was Bruno’s master, who was struggling up 
the face of the cliff, where there was scarce foot- 
ing for man or beast. But Bruno was far in 
advance, puffing, snorting, pawing, clinging to 
tufts of grass and slight projections, inserting his 
strong nails in crevices and fissures, leaping 
chasm after chasm, fighting every inch of the 
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way, his eyes blood-red, and his muzzle white 
with froth. On and on he came until at last 
he reached the child. Seizing her firmly at the 
waist, and holding his powerful head well up, 
he pawed and wormed himself to the top of the 
cliff. and laid her, half unconscious, beside her 
mother. 

It seemed almost a miracle, but, beyond a 
few slight bruises, Rosalie was uninjured, and 
her first words were, “ Prince, my Prince!” 

After that Bruno was indeed a hero, and a 
prince to every one, and I, when I left him, 
felt like weeping. I have told you about him 
first because he is the only prince and the 
greatest hero I have ever known personally. 


II. ROB ROY. 


“Rob Roy” was a splendid hound. He 
had a registered pedigree, but I never knew of 
his doing anything particularly heroic. He 
was only an intelligent, good-tempered, polite 
dog, and his strong points were his size, his 
perfect figure, and his beautiful glossy coat. 

His master was very careful about his food, 
and rarely allowed him anything besides dog- 
biscuit. But he dearly loved a bone; for the 
dear delight of a bone he would forget that he 
was a dog of high degree, and stoop to nosing 
about the litter-barrels in the back yard, where 
he found a great many savory morsels, which 
injured his figure as well as his fine, glossy coat. 

At length his master was obliged to muzzle 
him. At this he rebelled fiercely, pawing and 
scratching, and shaking his handsome head 
persistently, until he found that it was impossi- 
ble for him to remove the objectionable straps; 
then he stretched himself at full length, with 
his nose on his paws, and sulked for some 
time, refusing to notice any one who spoke 
to him. 

After a while, growing tired of his own com- 
pany, he went first to his mistress, who was very 
gentle to him, and leaning his beautiful head 
against her knee, looked into her face with his 
great limpid eyes, imploring her as earnestly as 
though he spoke in words to release his mouth 
from its bondage. His kind-hearted mistress 
was extremely sorry for him, but felt that she 
could not interfere with his master’s discipline. 
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Then he tried by every roguish blandishment 
to influence Jack, the ten-year-old boy. But Jack 
could do nothing. His father carried the key 
of the muzzle, and he alone could unlock it. 

When Rob Roy learned that neither entreaty 
nor blandishments could prevail, he sat for some 
time in serious thought. Then he arose, and 
looking defiantly at the helpless Jack, trotted 
off toward the garden with an air of resolution. 

He was absent for some time, and his mistress 
had just decided to look him up when he came 
bounding across the lawn, wildly exultant, his 
head in the air, and every movement expressing 
insolent triumph. The muzzle was gone, and 
the most careful search failed to discover it. 

While his mistress, Jack, and the servants 
were busily looking in every hole and corner, 
Rob Roy capered around them impudently, 
his eyes and wide mouth full of mirth and 
boundless satisfaction. 

But alas! his triumph was short-lived, for 
the very next day his master brought a new 
muzzle, stronger, heavier, and tighter than the 
other, and fastened it securely around his 
powerful jaws. These were evil days for poor 
Rob Roy. Although he resorted to every means 
to rid himself of his torment, he was unable to 
do so. Several times he disappeared as he had 
on the first occasion; but he always returned 
with a hopeless, discouraged air, still wearing 
his muzzle. 

For several days he moped sullenly; then he 
grew restle.s. The tight bands chafed and 
worried him. The new muzzle was not as 
light and easy as the first. At times he sighed 
heavily, with an air of hopeless resignation, or 
he would look reproachfully with wet, sad eyes 
at those around him, as though he would say : 
“ How can you be so cruel when I love you so 
much ?” 

At last it seemed that Rob Roy could en- 
dure his discomfort no longer. One day he 
took a sudden resolution. He stood for some 
moments, looking into his master’s face with a 
keenly reproachful expression. Then he turned 
away and walked dejectedly across the lawn 
toward the garden. 

“ How strangely he acts!” said his mistress, 
watching him. “ I am afraid he will leave us 
one of these days and never come back.” 
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ROB ROY BRINGS THE OLD MUZZLE TO HIS MASTER. 


“Tt is not as bad as that, I hope,” returned 
his master, laughing, “but he has thought of 
Let us follow him and see what 


” 


something. 
he intends doing. 

Very cautiously they crossed the lawn in Rob 
Roy’s wake, and saw him hurry to a clump of 
bushes in a distant corner of the garden, where 
he began scratching the earth vigorously. 

“ He must not know that we are watching 
him,” said his master. “Let us go back to 
our chairs, and wait for him to come to us.” 


Shortly after, they saw him crossing the lawn 
very leisurely, his ears and tail drooping in a 
spiritless way, while he carried, as well as he 
could in his muzzled mouth, a much-bedrag- 
gled object. 

Without noticing his mistress or the curious 


Jack, he .2nt straight to his master, and very 
humbly and gently laid at his feet his old muz- 
zle, covered with dirt and mold, while his 
eyes, full of piteous entreaty, seemed to say: 
“T hate to wear a muzzle, but if I must I pre- 
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) wear-the old one; the new one hurts me. 


fer | 
I struggled until I pulled the ol4 one off; I 


buried it, and now I have dug it up. Please 
put it on in place of the new one, and I will 
never try to pull it off again.” 

Of course, his master complied with his re- 
quest, and when the old muzzle was cleaned 
and replaced Rob Roy lay down with a sigh of 
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I need only add that he was not 
As he 


satisfaction. 
obliged to endure his punishment long. 
grew older he became more fastidious in his 
tastes and more aristocratic in his habits, scorn- 
ing alike the back yard and the litter-barrels ; 
and for this good behavior he was rewarded 
with occasional bones, as well as with the 
freedom of his jaws. 


CALLER. 





ALL the good wives in the neighborhood say 
Dear little Dimplekins rings every day. 

Smiling, he greets them with, “ How do you do? 
I’m pretty well, and my mama ’s well, too.” 
Laughing and whistling, he’s off with a bound; 
So they have named him their “ merry-go-round.” 





Clara D. Cowell. 











VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
ONE OF THE CHORUS. 





By WILLIAM 


E. D. Scott. 


THERE is a plaintive and curiously quaver- 
ing cry, that is heard at dusk, in the early 
hours of the night, and again before dawn. 
It has been likened to the neighing of some 
spectral horse, or to the cadences of some 
natural eolian harp, the dying away of a 
mighty gust of wind through the tree-tops. 
This melancholy cry has a peculiar quality: 
it fails to indicate the direction whence it 
comes, or of its distance from the hearer. 

I have heard the querulous, shivering voice 
close to the great city, in and about the subur- 
ban town, in the “piny woods” and palmetto 
groves of the South, just outside the New 
England shuttle-humming village, in the soli- 
tudes of the vast forests of the mighty Rockies, 
and mingled with the howl of the coyote on 
the plains and deserts of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

About our Northern homes we know it as 
the call of the screech-owl; but the name 
given it in the South is much more in keeping 
with its ghostly sound. There it is called the 
cry of the “ shivering-owl.” 

The bird is to be found in most localities, 
and is by no means unusual; yet, true to its 
spectral character, our little ghost is seldom 
seen by the uninitiated. 

These owls are not all alike in appearance, 
some being of a bright reddish color, and others 
of silver-gray. Both colors may occur in the 
same brood, and though the parent birds are 
more often alike in color, yet not unfrequently 
one is red and the other gray. Then, too, 
there are individuals that are more or less 
intermediate in color, it being difficult to say 
which hue predominates. But it is safe to as- 
sume, if you meet a small owl of any of these 
shades of color, having pronounced “ ear- 
tufts” or “horns,” so-called, that it is a screech- 
owl, the owner of the wailing, quavering voice. 

In all my wood-wanderings by day, far and 
wide, I have rarely seen this ghostly minstrel 


without patient and careful search. Its 
methods of hiding and concealment are singu- 
larly effective. The first may be noted in 
almost every old apple orchard. Here the 
broken or pruned limb has set up a slow 
decay, and thus provided a fitting covert in 
the resulting hollow.. Those not very deep, 
and with a single opening large enough to 
admit a small hand, are generally chosen by 
the bird. Then, too, this aperture must be so 
located as to be protected from driving storm. 
Whether for hiding- or nesting-place, it must be 
dry and comfortable. The bottom of the 
hollow is soft with the rotten sawdust of time, 
and affords a safe bed for eggs or owl, as the 
case may be. The abandoned homes of the 
larger woodpeckers, be they in chestnut, oak, 
birch, pine cottonwood, palmetto, or in the 
giant cactus of the southwestern desert, furnish 
day resorts alike acceptable to this night 
wanderer. 

Concealment outside of these hiding-places 
is effected by that peculiar adaptation to 
environment which we term “mimicry,” and 
which the evolution of centuries has developed 
for the protection of this kind of owl in the 
struggle for survival in a relentless conflict. 
In the half-light of a shady wood the shivering 
owl is inconspicuous against a background of 
lichen-covered bark, and the fact that it sits 
as still as a statue aids the deception. The 
body is drawn to its full height, the eyes are 
almost closed, and the very feathering of form 
and face takes on a changed aspect. 

Thus the long summer days are drowsed 
away. Even the sharp-eyed jays and smaller 
denizens of the wood fail to recognize their 
enemy, and pass it by. It seems in the dim 
light but a broken, lichen-covered projection of 
the limb on which it sits. 

On bitter winter days the mossy face may 
fill the opening to the cranny, and thus effect 
a double disguise. So, with the wind shut out 
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1 winter sunshine directly on its 


and the col 
aids in the twofold con- 


face, again mimicry 
t of this bird. 

In the early spring such nooks often become 
nesting-places. On the soft bed at the bottom 
cavity the mother bird lays from four to 


cealmen 


peep” in response to the mother’s call, no 
scratch for worm OT grub; but, helpless, these 
weaklings wait on their dry, soft bed, to be 
fed and hovered by the old birds. During the 
first week they are covered with a white, curly 
down, and, like kittens and puppies, their eyes 


are not yet open. 


of the 


with 





first 


These are white and almost round, 
he finest china. When 
are queer-looking 


eggs. 
4 texture like t 
+ hatched the young 


A HOLE IN THE OLD TREE 


chicks. Except that they are evidently birds, 
nblance to their parents. 
than a common chicken, 
or activity so 


they bear no reser 
Somewhat smaller 
they show none of the sagacity 
characteristic © 
cocious babies. 


f the first hours of those pre- 
There is no quick “ peep- 


These owls are good frie 
and housekeeper, to the vine- 


IN WHICH A SCREECH-OWL 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


nds to the farmer 
and fruit-grower, 


’s NEST WAS HIDDEN. 


for their food is largely insects and mice, dev- 
astators alike of house and field. 

You are sitting in the moonlight, perhaps on 
the veranda of your summer home outside the 
city, mayhap by a camp-fire in the Adirondacks, 
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or under a majestic live-oak, the pride of your 
Florida camping-ground. Is there not some- 
thing perched on the farther railing, on that 
dead limb standing out against the sky, just 
where the gnarled branch of the live-oak is 
touched by the moonlight? Surely there is a 


shape. Yes! No! For it is gone, as it came, 


in absolute silence. Norustle of feather! No 
flap of wing! It seems almost uncanny with 
its total lack of sound. 

But you have seen the screech-owl; and 
presently, when from out the nowhere of 
space, in the night and the moonlight, you 
hear a ghostly, weird quavering, you know it. 
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A GLIMPSE OF 


SATURN. 





By IRENE Brown. 





EXACTLY at noon, in the land of the yellow 
poppy, one Saturday in June, several grown 
people and a little brown-faced, brown-haired, 
brown-eyed girl sat down to lunch in a big 
hotel in the city of San José, California. 

Every one seemed in a desperate hurry; and 
half-past twelve found them gathered around 
three large, four-seated stages, each drawn by 
four horses. A little lady, whose young face 
and white hair told a story of past suffering or 
sorrow which had caused her timidity, anx- 
iously inspected the horses and the carryall. 

Two young ladies in stylish traveling-suits 
climbed to the high seat of the driver. Isabel 
would have liked to sit there, but she quietly 
took her place between her father and the ner- 
vous lady. 

Behind the driver were two elderly gentle- 
men clad in long dusters, while opposite them 
sat their wives, also in dusters, their heads 
wrapped in heavy veils. Isabel carried a fur 
cape, and her father had his overcoat. 

Even from San José could be seen the white 
dome of the observatory to which they were 
bound, twenty-eight miles distant by the road, 
but only thirteen in a straight line. It was like 
a bit of snow on the very top of Mount Hamilton. 

First, they drove five miles through fine 
orchards and past beautiful homes. Then 
began their long hard climb. The mountain 
road cost nearly one hundred thousand dollars, 
and was an excellent one. 

Winding slowly up the hillsides, every foot 
of which seemed covered with stacks of grain, 
vineyards, or orchards, Isabel was soon quite 
alarmed to find herself looking down from a 
great height upon the lovely Santa Clara Valley. 
Its yellow expanse of grain was broken only by 
patches of green orchards, while in the distance 
glistened the lower end of San Francisco Bay. 

“I do hope the horses are reliable,” said the 
timid little lady by her side. “I am sorry the 
driver is so young.” 

“Is there any danger, papa?” whispered 
Isabel, when she found an opportunity. 


“ T think not, my dear,” he replied. 

So Isabel trustingly gave herself up to the 
pleasures of the drive, and listened eagerly to 
the tales told by the older people. 

She enjoyed especially this anecdote about 
James Lick, the rich Californian, who gave to 
the world the great telescope: 

James Lick once loved a miller’s daughter; 
but the miller said, “Young man, when you 
own a mill as fine as mine, it will be time 
enough to ask for my daughter’s hand.” 

Mr. Lick said, “I ’ll own a finer one some 
day.” When he became rich enough, he built, 
four miles from San José, a paper-mill which 
was so fine that people called it “ Lick’s 
folly.” 

The doors and other woodwork were of ma- 
hogany and other costly timber, and the hinges 
and door-knobs of solid silver. Isabel did not 
wonder that he sent a photograph of the mill 
back to the old miller in Pennsylvania. She 
was sorry to hear that the beautiful mill was 
afterward burned. 

After driving eleven miles, they reached 
Grand View, and it was a grand view, for San 
José lay fourteen hundred feet below. 

Here they changed horses, and then on 
again. 

Up, up, up they climbed, then down, down, 
down into a valley, still through beautiful 
orchards of apples, plums, prunes, and pears. 
Then came another climb to a point thirteen 
hundred feet above the valley. Everywhere 
were spreading old oaks. How Isabel longed 
to climb the low-twisted branches! As the or- 
chards and vineyards disappeared, she stretched 
out her hands wistfully toward the countless 
wild flowers — delicate white flowers with deep 
cups, bluebells, scarlet columbines, flaming 
“ paint-brush,” and masses of yellow poppies. 

Many a sharp curve they made, where it 
seemed to her that the leaders must plunge 
over the edge of the road into the ravine hun- 
dreds of feet below. The lady so full of fears 
was delighted when their young driver changed 
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places with an older man who was returning 


after taking a stage-load up the mountain. 


The old driver’s weather-beaten face inspired 
all with confidence, and the young ladies hailed 


Then came the descent to Smith’s Creek, 
where the passengers rested and ate their sup- 


per at a long table under a shed. 


Four fresh horses were ready for the hardest 





“THE STAGE WAITED A FEW MINUTES FOR ONE OF THE YOUNG LADIES TO MAKE A LITTLE WATER- 
COLOR SKETCH, WHILE ISABEL SECURED A FEW OF THE COVETED FLOWERS.” 


him as an old friend, for they had made the as- 
cent with him before, and knew that they were 
safe in his care. 

Once, after passing a sharp curve, the stage 
waited a few minutes for one of the young 
ladies to make a little water-color sketch, while 
Isabel secured a few of the coveted flowers. 


part of the ascent, for which only old and 
well-tried animals are used. 

The observatory was only two mile — way by 
trail, but seven’by stage; and a melanc gen- 
tleman assured them that they would *t 
three hundred and sixty-five dreadfi 
in the climb of two miles. They fou 
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The upward journey seemed danger- 
ous enough, but the thought of 
plunging down, at night, with four 
horses, around those curves, where 
the least mistake of driver or horse 
would mean death, made the timid 
little woman exclaim, “ My kingdom 
fora tent!” There were no accom- 
modations on the mountain-top for 
tourists, and all stages returned by 
night. 

On reaching the summit, they en- 
tered the observatory and found a 
professor explaining the uses of some 
astronomical instruments. Isabel was 
interested in the recording of earth- 
quakes in this land of earthquakes. 
No matter if the weary professors 
sleep on a stormy night, the story of 
the earthquake will be told in the 
morning by the faithful instruments. 
When there is a shock, an electric circuit is 
broken, clock pendulums are started, a smoked- 
glass plate revolves, and pens trace on it the 
movements of the earthquake. 

No mere surface shaking is recorded, because 
the instrument is placed on a pier which rests 
on bed-rock and touches nothing else. 

Isabel was too young to understand much 
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(FROM A DESIGN 
DRAWN BY CAPTAIN THOMAS E. FRASER ) 


As Isabel stood with one foot on a stone curb 
which seemed to prevent one’s sliding down the 
mountain-side, she screamed aloud in fright, as 
the great sun suddenly appeared to be coming 
swiftly toward her. Even her father could 
scarcely persuade her that it was only an illu- 
sion. Soon the sun looked wider from right to 
left than from top to bottom, then a notch was 





" SEA OF FOG, LOOKING WEST FROM OBSERVATORY PEAK 


abor Xronomical apparatus, so she was glad 

went out to see the sun set. From an 
‘ of over four thousand feet they saw 
and hazy Santa Clara Valley. 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY LORYEA & MACAULAY.) 


seen in the lower part, then the bottom flat- 
tened out, then it took the form of a mushroom. 


The sun sank rapidly into the fog overhang- 


ing the Pacific; but Isabel and her father stood 
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watching the glow on the distant hills until the 
shadows of the valley had crept to their feet on 
the mountain-top. People now began to go 
upstairs into the great dome. They passed to 
the left and took their places in order, as they 
came up, outside a railing. Isabel became sep- 
arated from her father and was much distressed. 
Indeed, it was a serious matter, for people passed 
through an opening in the railing to the mova- 
ble floor inside in groups of about fifteen; and 
if Isabel had not been in the same group as her 
father, she might have waited for him a long 
time. A lady next to Isabel said, “I am going 
to stay till early morning, and can look at 
Saturn later; so your father may have my 
place, and go with you.” 

The immense steel dome was opened, and 
Isabel was surprised to see the great telescope, 
whose lens is thirty-six inches in diameter, 
moved with such ease. As soon as it was dark 
enough, groups of people passed through the 
railing to the movable floor. This was lowered 
once in a while, that observers might be in po- 
sition to use the telescope as it was moved to 
keep the planet in range. 

Isabel whispered to her father, “Don’t you 
think we ought to be patient?” “Yes,” he re- 
plied; “these people have come a long distance 
for a moment’s glimpse of Saturn through this 
great telescope.” Finally, it was Isabel’s turn 
to look through the “ four-inch finder,” as a 
smaller telescope is called. 

The kind proiessor lifted her in his arms and 
held her at just the right height. She knew 
that Saturn, like the earth, was a planet revolv- 
ing around the sun. When she looked through 
the small telescope, Saturn did not seem round, 
but elliptical. That was because she saw him 
and his‘tings as one mass. 

But through the great telescope, Saturn, with 
his bright rings around him, looked much as 
she had seen him in a picture. 

The professor seemed to think it worth while 
to explain things to a little girl, and kindly 
said: “ The distance through Saturn is about 
seventy-two thousand miles, or nine times the 
distance through the earth. Can you see three 
rings? It is about one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand miles across the whole system 
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of rings. These rings are neither solid, liquid, 
nor gaseous. We think that they are composed 
of millions of little moons.” 

“ Millions ?” exclaimed the astonished Isabel, 
who had always thought ove moon lovely, 

“ These rings,” he went on, “are about one 
hundred miles thick, and when the edge of the 
rings get taward us, we cannot see it at a dis- 
tance of so many millions of miles. So, some. 
times, we cannot see Saturn’s rings; but now 
the rings are tilted, so that we see them clearly. 
Now, can you see the large moons? Saturn has 
eight, and I think, if you look a moment, you 
can see six.” At first Isabel could see but four 
moons. “ Look close to the upper edge of the 
rings,” said the professor. Then she saw two 
more little shining moons which she had not 
noticed. 

“] think I have seen enough, and J thank 
you ever so much,” she said, for many people 
were waiting. 

They next went to see the tomb of James 
Lick beneath the great telescope. 

By half-past ten they were again packed in 
the stage. San José, with its electric lights, 
four thousan: feet beneath them, and twenty- 
eight miles «way, seemed like a fairy city twin- 
kling in the distance. 

They drove off swiftly down the steep grade. 
They kept to the mountain-side, while below 
them on the other hand was an awful black- 
ness, for there was no moon. 

Isabel, wrapped in the fur cape, nestled in 
her father’s arms. No stories were now told. 
Only the rattling of the stage, the grating of 
the brake, and the occasional “Git!” of the 
driver broke the stillness. 

“Papa,” whispered Isabel, “I can’t see the 
road.” 

“The horses can, my child,” he said. 

At Smith’s Creek they changed horses, for 
the difficult descent of seven miles soon wearies 
the faithful creatures. 

Here they ate lunch. 

At two o’clock they reached the hotel at San 
José, and the sleepy little girl whispered in her 
father’s ear: 

“T shall never forget our midnight ride to 
see Saturn and his rings.” 
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I, 


UR, wool, or cotton, 
which is best,” 
Said Nibblekin, “to 
line my nest, 

And give my little 
mouse-wife rest ? 










ES 

eA “T 'll not have cotton 

—that’s too cheap; 

‘“. Fur tickles when you 
wish to sleep; 

And wool is sure to 
smell of sheep. 






ae, 


“ But I know what! I saw a score 
Of fine mouse-blankets —— maybe more — 
In merchant Hagglewell’s new store. 


“« Greenbacks,’ he called them, if I ’m right, 
And in a drawer he locked them tight. 
I think I ‘ll gnaw it through to-night.” 
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You see, this mousie could not go 
To church or Sunday-school, and so 
What stealing meant he did not know. 


Il. 


Now when the morrow came, good lack! 
But merchant Hagglewell looked black, 
And every clerk was on the rack. 


With solemn voice and visage grim, 
He called the frightened clerks to him, 
One after one, with trembling limb. 


He queried, threatened —all in vain, 
For when the morn was come again, 
Lo! there were missing greenbacks twain. 


Old Hagglewell he rubbed his hair, 
And like a lion in his lair 
He walked the floor, with angry glare. 























NIBBLEKIN’S NEST. [Ocr. 





They searched the store on every side, r 
And people marveled far and wide ; 
Yet none the mouse’s nest espied. 


III. 


The plumber came, as plumbers must, 
Unruly pipes to readjust ; 
Tore up the floor with din and dust. 


The nest of Nibblekin he spied, 
And, glancing at it careless-eyed, 
Tossed on the ash-bin at one side. 


That very night, beneath the stair, 
Behind the bulky ash-bin there, 
Bright-eyed Pietro crawled with care. 


A homeless little waif was he, 
Who thought, “ All night right cozily 
I can sleep here where none will see.” 








““*1 "Mm ON THE TRaIL!’” 











Came a detective, looking > 
wise, —amnil f 
Who screwed up both his 

little eyes, 
And many plans did soon devise. 


One after one, each plan did fail; 
His questions proved of no avail. 
Still whispered he: “I ’m on the trail!” 






Came a big watchman, wondrous strong, 
Who watched and waited all night long, 
And said, next morning, “ Nothing wrong.” 
But when they came to turn the key, 
Oh, they were mad as mad could be, 

For gone was greenback number three! 








Cried Hagglewell: “I vow that he 
Who doth unlock this mystery 
Shall twenty dollars richer be!” ‘CAME A BIG WATCHMAN.” 
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_— a And how he danced a hornpipe fine, 
“ And, with his round black eyes a-shine, 
Cried, “That reward, I think, is mine!” 


But Nibblekin he racked his brain, 
And hunted long, but all in vain; 
He never saw his nest again. 
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‘TORE UP THE FLOOR WITH DIN AND DUST.” 











So sleep he did the whole long night, 
And when the morn was shining bright 
His eyes did on the nest alight. 





‘‘ PIETRO DANCED A HORNPIPE FINE.” 


I am sure your quick wits tell the rest: Once more he ponders: “ Which is best, 
How bright Pietro quickly guessed Fur, wool, or cotton, for my nest, 
Whence came the lining to that nest; To give my little mouse-wife rest ?” 


IT DOES NOT ALWAYS FOLLOW. 


By GRACE FRASER. 





WHEN Big-Word Willie read the phrase, “the Stygian darkness drear,” 
He fixed me with his studious eye until I made it clear. 


With “Styx” explained, again he read, but soon, with eager glance, 
“JT ’ve found another word,” said he,—“ ‘their Phrygian ignorance.’ 





“T s’pose if Stygian darkness means it ’s just as dark as Styx, 
Why, then, this Phrygian ignorance means ‘as ignorant as Phryx.’” 
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ILLUSTRATING THE work of the young 
YOUR OWN BOOKS. artists who assist every 
month to make the pages of the St. Nicholas 
League department so attractive proves that 
many American children can do excellent work 
in illustration. If you are one of the young 
illustrators, you will find it a delightful task to 
illustrate your favorite book. Prepare some 
sheets of thin drawing-paper of the size of the 
pages, and upon these make the illustrations, so 
that the finished drawings can be put in place. 
It is well to lay each one aside for a time, so 
that you may be sure it is the best you can do 
before it is inserted. If your book is not too 
valuable, you may make drawings upon the 
margins or blank spaces. Outline drawings, 
colored with flat, simple washes, go especially 
well with printed pages. 

WHETHER one reads for 
pleasure or for profit, 
the best result will be secured by avoiding 
sameness. Read books when the mind wel- 
comes them. After a course of adventures, 
change to something of another kind. After 
one author, try another. Let brightness and 
humor give place to force and dignity; poetry 
may often come after prose, and essays after 
plays. This does not mean that one book is to 
be at once replaced by another, for the value of 
any good reading is increased by listening 
awhile to its echoes in the memory. 

HANS ANDERSEN Do the boys and girls 

AND THE of to-day read Andersen, 

BROTHERS GRIMM. and the Grimms’ “ House- 
hold Tales”? Sometimes the grown-ups do 
not know when the reading fashions change 
among their juniors. No doubt there are a few 
stories— the “Ugly Duckling,” for instance — 


SKILFUL READING. 














that will always be remembered, even if many 
of Andersen’s are forgotten; but is Andersen a 
popular author among the young folk now be- 
ginning their hours with books? Are the 
Grimm brothers still nursery favorites? We 
should be glad to know your opinions. 
WHO WROTE IT? YounG readers are usu- 
WHO DREW IT? ally free from a fault 
common among their elders. The boys and 
girls care much more about the book or the 
picture than about the author or artist. But, 
like other virtues, this good quality may grow 
into a defect. A reader who forgets that a 
book is something “made up” has a wrong 
idea of its value, and may attach too much or 
too little importance to a statement because of 
its being printed instead of spoken. “ You will 
go safest in the middle way” is an excellent 
Latin proverb, and may be applied to this sub- 
ject. It is well to know enough about authors 
and artists to understand their work and its 
worth; but to be intensely interested in per- 
sonal gossip about writers and painters is nei- 
ther sensible nor useful. Young readers may 
profitably skip al} such foolish items. 
THE DOOR TO YOUR OLD-FASHIONED _rat- 
MIND. traps had an entrance so 
made of wires that Mr. Rat found it easy to 
get in, impossible to get out. The door to 
your mind is not unlike the door to the old 
traps. It is easy to put things in, hard to get 
them out. A moment's glance of the eye may 
take upon the sensitive surface of the brain a 
picture that will trouble you for many a long 
day. Avoid, therefore, turning your mental 
snap-shot camera toward subjects that will only 
spoil plates that might receive delightful pictures. 
Read only such books, papers, and magazines 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


as are decent and wholesome; and if you do 
take a picture that is not worth keeping, do not 
develop it, but let it fade away. 

HOW SHE READS One little girl has 

ST. NICHOLAS. found a way to increase 
her pleasure in every number of St. NICHOLAS. 
She reads the pieces in regular order, and reads 
only one a day. She says: “It is hard to 
keep to the rule sometimes; but I find if I do 
keep it that I enjoy most some of the stories 
that look less interesting than others. And, 
besides, the number lasts till the next one 
comes.” It may be doubted whether she will 
keep to her plan, but it is an excellent idea to 
read thoroughly what is worth reading, and 
not to be influenced entirely by the mere 
first glance when deciding upon what is most 
interesting. St. NicHoLas intends to print 
only what it is worth your time to read. 

THOROUGH An old teacher in a 

READING. celebrated school once 
wrote one hundred questions about the first 
ten lines of Vergil’s Aineid. Without going 
quite so far, young readers my find pleasure 
and gain knowledge by making a careful in- 
quiry into the subjects suggested by some piece 
of good writing. Take, for instance, Longfel- 
low’s “ Robert of Sicily,” the first six lines: 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 

And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Appareled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proudly sat, 

And heard the priests chan? the Magnificat. 
Let us see what we can find out about the 
references in these lines. 

1. How did it happen that three brothers became (1) 
King of Sicily, (2) Pope, and (3) Emperor? Whose 
sons were they? When was it they lived? Whereand 
what was Allemaine? What was a knight? a squire? 
Who could confer knighthood ? When is St. John’s 
How was it kept or celebrated? What are ves- 
pers? What is chanting? What is the Magnificat? 
What is the meaning of the name Robert? What 
oranges come from Sicily ? What noted siege occurred 
in the history of Sicily? What American city is named 
for a Sicilian city? Who ran through this Sicilian city 
crying out, “I have found it” ? What had he found? 


eve? 


A SENSIBLE book club 
has been started among 
a set of girls and boys, which has cer- 
tainly stimulated their reading to a wonderful 

VoL. XXVII.— 141-142. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
BOOK | CLUBS. 


os 
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extent, besides spreading the good in other 
directions. They were all within easy reach of 
one another, and they met every month to con- 
sult about the purchase of certain books. There 
were a dozen members, each one of whom had 
the choice of a book and permission to buy and 
read it, after which it was circulated through the 
club just as in alibrary. Of course there were a 
dozen different tastes in these selections, but a 
healthy spirit of competition among them made 
each eager to read what the other had laid 
down, absorbing in this way a store of informa- 
tion, besides poetry and good fiction; for the 
titles of the books were always submitted to an 
advisory committee of older heads before any 
purchase was made. 

At the end of a year this enterprising club 
had accumulated one hundred and forty-four 
volumes of excellent books, and then they felt 
justified in adding to their membership, for the 
little library was self-supporting. As the books 
increased in number, the members took turns 
in playing librarian, but after a while it ceased 
to be play, and required study and energy to 
keep the circulation in proper shape. 

A library begun in this way by a set of 
eager young readers must, if it be continued, 
grow in maturity and usefulness as they grow 
older and wiser. 

Boys and girls who were 
learning their letters some 
seventy-five years ago used to have at the end 
of the alphabet in their little primers the char- 
acter &, just as you may have had in your 
books. The little scholars of those days were 
taught to call the sign & “and” or ‘‘ampersand.” 
I wonder if any of you know what that means? 

Ampersand was a corruption of the expres- 
sion “and, fer se and”—that is to say, “and, 
by itself, means and.” When the children said 
this they meant that & stood for nothing more 
than the word “ and,” and so distinguished it 
from the other character &c., which stood also 
at the end of the alphabet, and which meant 
“and so forth,” or “ et cetera.” 

The Latin word e¢ means “and,” as you 
know, and the sign was originally written &, 
that is, ¢-t, or the two letters of the word. This 
was simplified to its present form ; and so you see 
how &, really the word ¢/, means “ and.” 


THE AMPERSAND. 








A golden haze conceals the horizon, 
A golden sunshine slants across the meadows; 
The pride and prime of summertime is gone, 
But beauty lingers in these autumn shadows. 


PROTECTION BY DECEIVING. 


Insects, like many of the higher and larger 
forms of life, have various methods of protect- 
ing themselves from 
their enemies, and 
many of these meth- 
ods are extremely in- 
teresting. 

We noted in St. 
NicHoias for last 
January how the little 
caddis insects, in the 
brook, then ice-cov- 
ered, had little forts 
of logs or stones, that 
is, of tiny twigs and 
bits of gravel, around 
them to protect them 
from the fishes. From 
these houses they ex- 
tended only their heads, and were thus protected 
by keeping chiefly indoors. In May we ob- 
served the honey-bees, and in July the hor- 
nets. We all know that both these insects 
have stings, and that those of the hornets are 
especially to be dreaded. In the same number 





THE CATOCALA MOTH RESTING ON 
BARK, WHICH ITS UPPER WINGS 
CLOSELY RESEMBLE. 


GEORGE ARNOLD. 


we pictured the “ firecracker butterfly,” that is 
harmless, but evidently its noise is useful in 
frightening away its bird enemies who seek it 
for food. 

Here, then, are three forms of protection — a 
strong house, dreaded weapons, and a frighten- 
ing noise. 

But perhaps more interesting than any of 
these methods is the method of deception —a 
sort of “ April fool” on their enemies, as the 
young folks would call it — or hiding from ene- 


r ears 





THE CATOCALA MOTH IN FLIGHT, SHOWING ITS BEAUTIFUL 
PINK LOWER WINGS. 
mies ; a “ hide-and-seek,” as one grown-up nat- 
uralist calls it. ‘ Mimicry” in natural-science 
use denotes the permanent taking on of the ap- 
pearance or character of another animal or plant, 
for generation after generation. It does not 
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NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


mean a transient mimicry, nor is it used quite 
in the sense that we use the word when we say 
a boy or girl “ mimics” some one. 

We mean by mimicry, in the naturalist’s sense 
of the word, the advantageous resemblance 
which one kind of plant or animal often shows 
to another. A certain species of plant or ani- 
mai may possess some means os defense or pro- 
tecuon from its enemies Some other species, 
perhaps not at all related, but inhabiting the 
same part of the country, and not itself provided 
with protection, closely resembles the protected 
kind in some form or color, though it may be 
different in structure or habits. 

For example, there is in South America a 
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THE BRIGHTLY COiORED UPPER SIDES OF WINGS OF THE 
LEAF (KALLIMA) BUTTERFLY THAT SHOW IN FLIGHT. 


butterfly (the Ce/igo) having spots on its wings 
that, at a distance, look something like the eyes 
of a big owl that is found in the same country. 
Many small birds eat butterflies, but no small 
bird singly attacks an owl, for the owl would 
get the best of it. These spots are on the rear 
pair of wings, and, to further carry out the re- 
semblance, the butterfly often perches head 
downward, the spots seeming to peer over the 
branch, so that in the dim forests the butterfly 
looks like an owl’s head. 

In India there is a remarkable butterfly (Xa/- 
lima inachis), for the under sides of its wings 
resemble leaves. In alighting the wings are 
closed, and the position taken makes the butter- 
fly appear to be a leaf growing from the branch. 

In various parts of the United States we 





esa aan SIDES OF THE WINGS OF THE KALLIMA BUTTER 
FLY THAT RESEMBLE DEAD LEAVES, WITH TWO MI- 
NUTE HOLES AS IF EATEN BY A SMALL INSECT 
find a moth (Catoca/a) whose front wings fold 
closely over the bright hind wings. The color 
and markings of these front wings, as well as 
the other exposed parts of the body, closely re- 
semble the surface of the bark on which the 
insect rests. This moth flies only at night, and 
during the day it is exposed’to the attack of its 
enemies, chiefly birds; but it requires a very 
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THE LEAF BUTTERFLY ALIGHTED ON A TWIG, 
WITH WINGS CLOSED. 
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THE OWL BUTTERFLY, WITH MARKINGS ON LOWER WINGS THAT 
AT A DISTANCE LOOK LIKE THE EYES OF AN OWL. 


(Invert and place four or five feet away, and see how much the 
spots look like an owl’s eyes. The first six illustrations are photo- 
graphed from specimens kindly lent by Denten Bros.) 
sharp eye to find the moth on the bark. Ina 
cabinet its bright rear wings and the soft and 
blended colors of the front wings make this a 
very beautiful specimen. 

It will be noted that the India butterfly and 
the United States moth are inconspicuous 
when at rest, but of bright, attractive color in 
flight. This is true also of many kinds of grass- 
hoppers that take to flight suddenly as we walk 
along roads or in the sandy pastures. When 
they alight their bright wings are covered by 
the dull front wings, so that they closely re- 
semble the ground, and it is difficult to see 
them. 

Our thoughtful young folks will at once say: 
“ If Nature has provided the mimicry of the dull 
color at rest, why did n’t she give the greater ad- 
vantage of a dull color all the time?” And, in- 
deed, the question would appear to us, upon first 
thought, to be well put; and it was asked by older 
naturalists. But more careful consideration 
shows us the reasonableness of the theory that 
the sudden change makes it more difficult for 
the eye of the enemy to follow the fleeing prey. 
The sudden change makes it appear that the 
insect that was pursued has entirely disappeared, 
which would not be so strongly the impression 
if the flight color had also been dull. 

Notice these “ flying grasshoppers.” Do you 
think such a sudden change in color is an ad- 
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vantage, or would it be better to be dull-col vred 
all the time? Notice exactly where it alichts 
and try to see it before it flies again. 
Protective resemblances and mimicry are not 
limited to insects, although among this creat 
class of animal life such curious conditions are 


especially common. 
An excellent example of bird mimicry is to 


be noted in the night-hawk, which was pictured 
on page 935 of the August number, the color 
of the eggs and of the bird so harmonizing with 


the gray lichen-covered rock or branch as to be 
a good hiding device. Certain fish resemble 
the weeds among which they swim. 

Let all the boys and girls watch sharply for 
such examples. Naturalists tell us that proba- 
bly we yet know only a few comparatively of 
the many cases of this wonderful protection. 





THE OWL BUTTERFLY ALIGHTED IN A FOREST. 
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THE SEED TRAVELERS. the annoyance of the spear and hook varieties. 

Of the wind-distributed seeds none are prettier 

EVEN a little attention to the seeds of the than those of the milkweed, which we admired 
commonest weeds by the roadside will reveal earlier in the season on account of the peculiar 


THE MILKWEED SEEDS IN FLUFFY, BEAUTIFUL MASSES, FROM THE BURSTING BROWN PODS. 


many interesting facts. Perhaps the most en- flower clusters, and later for the graceful green 
joyable are the seeds that are distributed by pods. During the last part of summer the pods 
the wind, even in a gentle breeze, and without turn brown, gradually drying, and then split- 
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ting on the side, showing the flattened brown 
seeds that are arranged in a manner to remind 
one of the shingles on a house or lite scales on 
a fish, as claimed by some of the young folks. 
The silky tufts of delicate white hairs curl, 
forming a fluffy mass, each carrying away a 
seed like a fairy balloon. In the seed is the 
precious miniature plant that next year will 
grow into a beautiful milkweed. 


DID THE RAINDROPS TEACH THEM? 


Tue children in New York who attend the 
public schools where there are to be shower- 
baths should go to Madison Square some bright, 
sunny morning and watch the sparrows at the 
fountain there, to “see how /fhey do it.” At 
this particular fountain the bosom of the pool 
rises and falls as if struggling with an uncontrol- 
lable inward emotion (one wonders what causes 
it). Suddenly it is relieved by a solid stream 
from the very center, shooting upward twenty 
feet, then a pause of an instant, and then it breaks 
and falls in a 
shower. Then 
the pool heaves 
and swells, 
and again the 
water shoots 
upward, to 
fall back again 
into the pool. 

Butaboutthe 
sparrows and 
their lesson in 
shower-baths. 
Stand aside a 
little, and you 



















‘* PLUCKY LITTLE BROWN FELLOWS PERCHED ON THE RAILING.’ 
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DASHING IN, AND SAFE HOME. 


will see a group of three or four of the plucky 
httle brown fellows perched together on the 
railing which surrounds the pool. Observe 
carefully and you will see them make their cal- 
culation, watching the solid stream of water as 
it shoots upward, darting swiftly forward as it 
pauses, and then fluttering underneath as 
it breaks in a million harmless, delicious drops. 
Then another dash, and they are safe on the 
railing directly across the pool from where they 
started. They will do it again. Watch them! 
Can you doubt that these little birds, who can 
take care of themselves in this great city, really 
“thought” it out, and knew by experience to 
avoid the heavy stream from below, and to get 
their shower of drops from above? Or do you 
think it was just the rain that told them ? 
ANDREW BURLEIGH CLAYTON. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS WHO LOVE AND STUDY NATURE. 


TAKE NATURE AS YOU FIND HER. 


Many young observers, like older students 
and lovers of nature, are often disappointed in 
a day’s outing in fields, or forests, or swamps, 
simply because they expect everything to be in 
accord with a program. Perhaps on the pre- 
vious evening they have read a delightful chap- 
ter entitled “An Autumn Day’s Outing,” and 
have, almost without knowing it, made up a 
mental program of all that will be seen the next 
day, forgetting that the author put into that 
chapter selected experiences of many days in 
other localities, and in the whole chapter did 
not tell one hundredth of the interests to eye 
and ear of even an hour in any locality. 

I once knew a little girl with a big imagina- 
tion. When playing “ visiting,” “taking tea,” 
or other matters imitating grown-up people, 
she wanted to do all the talking — not only as 
hostess, but for the others, insisting “ you must 
say so-and-so.” This method did not pro- 
duce the most enjoyment to any member of 
the company. 

So when we go to visit nature in her home, 
don’t expect her to show us exactly what we 
have in mind that she ought to show, but go 
out with a loving, cordial spirit, and let 4er do 
the day’s talking and exhibiting in her way. 

The chief charm and enjoyments of the 
ramble will be the pleasant surprises. 


REGARDING A PET CHIPMUNK. 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We once had a chipmunk, and 
I used to have many happy hours with him, and we 
called him “ Frisky” ; 
and when we went to 
school Frisky got wild, 
and when we went to 
play with him he would 
run about after us, and 
bite whoever he would 
catch, and then in the 
summer-time we kept 
him out in the yard; 
and one morning when 
we went to see him, to 
our disappointment he 
had got out of his cage and run away, and afterward 
we used to see him running about the yard. 





A PET CHIPMUNK. 


We fed him on nuts, and when he would get them he 
would put them in his jaws, and look very funny with his 
pushed-out cheeks. Chipmunks have little holes in the 
ground, and when they build them they always have a 
little bank of sand by their homes. 

MARGARET CurRRY. 


The chipmunk has “ pockets” in his cheeks 
for carrying nuts and seeds. Do other squirrels 
have these pockets? Are you sure about that 
“little bank of sand by their homes”? What 
do our other young observers think about this ? 
Look for the holes, and let them, not books, 
decide the question. 


HOW ONE INSECT MOTHER MANAGES HER CHILDREN. 


St. PauL, MINN. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: The most interesting things I 
have found are the eggs of the lace-wing fly. They 





THE LACE-WING FLY. 


a, eggs; 4,darva; c, cocoons; @, imago with left wings omitted 
(All natural size.) 


were on the gladiolus-leaf. I did not know what they 
were, and mama had never seen any, but knew what 
they were from seeing pictures of them. None of the 
Agassiz members had seen any, either. We put fine 
netting over a box, so we could watch the very small 
larve when they came out. 
I have tried to make a picture of them for you. 
Your little friend, 


(Aged 9% years.) M. ELAINE FLITNER. 


All wise and loving mothers desire that their 
children be good. Here is one insect mother 
whose principal method of fulfilling this desire 
is to remove temptation. She knows that every 
one of her children is very greedy as soon as 
hatched from the egg, and will eat any small 
insect, not even excepting its own brothers and 
sisters. The little lace-wing in its larval state 
has two strong jaws and is especially fond of a 
plant-louse (aphis), and hence has been called 
the aphis-lion. To prevent this little lion from 
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eating the unhatched members of its own 
family, the mother places each egg on the top 
of a stiff stalk of silk abovt half an inch high. 
Then, as each one is hatched, he scrambles 
down as best he can from his egg-perch to the 
surface of the leaf, unconscious that the rest of 
the family are safe above him. Thus each is 
saved by the wise action of the mother, who 
acts as if she knew the fratricidal disposition of 
each of her children. 

After a season of feasting on plant-lice, each 
lace-wing child rolls itself up into a tiny ball 
and weaves around itself a thick coating of 
glistening white silk, thus making a cocoon that 
looks like a pearl fastened to the leaf. After a 
time a little lid opens, and there emerges the 
dainty adult fly, with delicate veined green 
wings, a pale green body, brown antennez, and 
golden eyes. So delicate and beautiful is this 
insect that we may easily imagine that she is 
the tiny attendant of a fairy queen. No lady 
ever dressed for a ball in a prettier combination 
of gauze, lace, and jewels than is our little 
friend’s every-day costume. We know her as 
the “lace-wing fly”; another name is “ golden 
eyes”; and the scientist calls her Chrysopa, 
which is Greek for the same thing. 

The groups of eggs are very pretty, looking 
like a miniature forest of delicate stems, each 
having a glistening white ball at its tip for fruit. 


THE SONG-SPARROW NOT ALWAYS GENTLE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Dear St. NicHOoLAs: I recently saw two song-spar- 
rows fighting in the road regarding a crumb. They 
were pulling each other’s 
feathers with their bills. As 
they happened to get away 
from the crumb, an English 
sparrow (who was eying 
them closely) hopped down 
and taking the crumb in its 
bill flew off. The song-spar- 
rows, when they saw this, 
chirped loudly and flew 


away, 
SARAH FRANK. 





Ordinarily the song- 
sparrow is one of our 
gentlest of birds, with disposition as sweet as 
its song — which has been said to be modulated 
as softly as the lining of its own nest. 


THE SONG-SPARROW. 


This little disagreement over the cruinb 
shows that the song-sparrow can fight w)en 
forced to it in vindication of rights, and call. to 
mind the exciting attack of two song-sparro ws 
on a snake that was robbing their nest, as told 
by John Burroughs in “ Bird Enemies,” a chap- 
ter of his book, “ Signs and Seasons.” 

ANNUAL RINGS OF AN OAK. 
GREENWOOD, S. ( 
Dear St. NicHoLas: As you have asked your read- 


ers to write you about some of the interesting things 


S 





THE ANNUAL RINGS AND RAYS OF AN OAK. (A PIECE OF 
OAK FROM SOUTH CAROLINA.) 


they see in nature, I will tell you of a great oak which I 
saw cut down at a mill in a forest near this town. My 
father counted the rings in the trunk that show how 
many years the tree has been growing, one ring for each 
year, and found that the tree was two hundred and four 
years old. ALFRED ALDRICH. 

The accompanying illustration was made 
directly from a piece of the oak, and shows the 
annual rings and the thin lines, which are whit- 
ish and extend from within outward. Some of 
these lines begin in the center of the tree, and 
others in each one of the annual rings, and are 
known as medullary rays. The lines make the 
silver grain seen in oak and other woods when 
“ quartered.” 

PLEASE REMEMBER: 

To read the prize offers for observations and 
drawings previous to October 1. Re-read 
“Sharp Eyes and Skilful Pens,” on page 550 
of the April Nature and Science. 
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‘BECAUSE WE 
WANT TO KNOW) 
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aur York. 
PLEASE inclose stamped and self-addressed 
envelope when reply is desired by mail. 
Please state post-office, street, and number. 
Several letters have been returned to the editor 
for lack of full address. 











STOPPING A RABBIT BY WHISTLING. 


WAGNER, INDIAN TERRITORY. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have a question to ask that 
I have often wondered about. Why will a rabbit stop 
when you whistle? I have heard about this before, but 
I never believed it till I tried it and was very much sur- 
prised at the result. JoHN NICHOLSON. 


The rabbit, like many other wild animals, has 
a large amount of curiosity, which is useful in 
learning new things, but sometimes leads into 
danger. 

The rabbit must investigate a new sound, 
such as a whistle. If the whistle is followed by 
a chase, as when he hears the bark of a dog, 
very soon the rabbit will not stop when you 
whistle; but if the whistling is found by the 
rabbit to be harmless, after many repetitions no 
more attention will be paid to it than to the 
singing of the wood-thrush in a tree. Wild 
animals have to learn all their life, and must 
keep investigating new things. “Taming” is 





THE JACK-RABBIT LISTENING. 


merely teaching animals that we will not harm 
them. The cattle, sheep, and song-birds have 
“tamed” the rabbit, but the dogs, foxes, and 
birds of prey have proved to be enemies. 
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SPARROW-HAWK’S LENGTH OF LIFE. 


137 West MAIN STREET, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have in my home a sparrow- 
hawk named “ Lizzie,’’ which will be four years old this 
summer. She eats raw meat, mice, sparrows, cooked 
egg, and potatoes. When we have our meals and don’t 
give her anything, she flies about and chirps till we give 





THE SPARROW-HAWK. 


her something. Then when we tell her to say “ Thank 
you,”’ she will give a little chirp. As I am interested in 
sparrow-hawks, I would like to know the average length 
of their lives. In a manual I have at home it says the 
average length of their lives is about forty years. 

Yours truly, STANLEY SHIMER. 


It is not probable that the average length of 
the lives of sparrow-hawks is forty years, but 
some may reach that age. It is stated on good 
authority that the sparrow-hawk probably 
reaches from twenty to forty years of age, so 
that with good care you may enjoy Lizzie’s 
chirping for at least a quarter of a century 
more. 


QUESTIONS FOR YOU TO ANSWER. 


A LARGE number of very interesting answers 
to the questions asked on page 459 of the March 
number were received, and the editor is thus 
encouraged to call for more volunteer answers. 
Please write replies to any or all of the follow- 
ing. Some of the most interesting answers will 
be published. 


1. Many people speak of any insect as a “bug.” Is 
that correct? What is a bug? What is the difference 
between a bug and a beetle ? 

2. What bird is sometimes called the “ preacher,” 
and why? 

3- What bird says “teacher”? Who first thus inter- 
preted its call? What other common names has it, 
and why? 

4. What do you think is the most beautiful constella- 
tion ? 

5. What is the last flower of the year? 
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No breath upon the fields astir, 
Adream the mellow landscape lies, 

An insect voice with rhythmic whir 
Keeps time for dancing butterflies. 


The apple reddens on the wall, 
The goldenrod uplifts its plume, 
While peering through the gates of fall 
A few belated daisies bloom. 


And near the marshes dim and damp, 
Where softly slips the brook away, 

The salvia trims her scarlet lamp 
And burns a star upon the day. 


With the October number ends the first year 
of the St. Nicholas League. This is not quite 


true, either, in the matter of time, for the first 
League announcement was made in the No- 
vember number of last year, and as the Novem- 
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ber number is issued on the 22d of October, 
there will be still another month in which St. 
NICHOLAS readers may send in their names and 
become members during the first League year. 


But with October our department has ap- 
peared twelve times in the magazine, and if 
there are any who have any lingering doubts of 
its success, they need only to compare these issues 
from month to month to confess their mistake, 
and join the great procession of boys and girls 
who are working and winning through consci- 
entious effort and praiseworthy achievement. 

“ The St. Nicholas League stands for intellec- 
tual advancement and for higher ideals of life.” 
This is what we said in our first announcement, 

and to this we added 





“intelligent patriotism, 
and protection of the 
oppressed, whether hu- 
man beings, dumb ani- 
mals, or birds.” We 
cannot know, of course, 
to just what extent our 
members have assisted 
in protecting those in 
need of human sym- 
_ pathy and strength, but 
of patriotism our boys 
and girls have shown 
no lack, while their 
intellectual advance- 
ment, as indicated by 
the contributions re- 
ceived, has been so 








“IN WALES.” BY GORDON BARNSLEY, AGE 16. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


marked that instructors 
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ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


everywhere have turned each month more 
eagerly to the work of the young writers and art- 
ists who contribute to the St. Nicholas League. 





“HIS OWN ENEMY.” BY ARTHUR BARRETT, AGE 14. (SILVER BADGE.) 
(Two views of the same boy made by exposing half the plate each time.) 


There are many thousands of us now, and 
our work is growing better and better. Some 
of those who did not even get on the roll of 
honor at the start are winning prizes to-day ; 
and some of those who are winning prizes, as 
well as many of those who are not, are going to 
be heard from by and by in the grown-up 
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PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 10. 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages are taken 
into consideration. 


PoEM (to relate in some manner to the au- 
tumn season). Gold badge, Thomas S. Mc- 
Allister (age 14),West Derry, New Hampshire. 

Silver badges, Helen Cowles (age 14), Algona, 
Iowa; and Harriet A. Ives (age 11), East 
Townsend, Huron County, Ohio. 

PROSE (to relate in some manner to the vaca- 
tion just passed). Gold badge, Belle W. Stork 
(age 11), Chattolanee, Maryland. 

Silver badges, Ethel L. Rourke (age 13), Eagle 
Mills, New York; and Gretchen Nye (age 13), 
Keene and Thirteenth streets, Fairmount, Neb. 

Drawinc. Gold badges, Mildred Wheat 
(age 13), Geneva, New York; and Catherine 
Stearns (age 12), 511 West Fourth Street, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. d 

Silver badges, J. Ernest Bechdolt (age 15), 
741 Bellevue Avenue, Seattle, Washington; and 
Lorena E. Freeman (age 13), 118 Center Street, 
Bradford, Pennsyly2nia. 

PHOTOGRAPH. Gold badge, Gordon Barnsle 
(age 16), Rydal M unt, Colwyn Bay, Nort 
Wales, England. 

Silver badges, Arthur Barrett (age 14), 52 
Orchard Avenue, Bellevue, Pennsylvania; and 
Pleasants Pennington (age 12), i 19 St. Paul 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Puzzies. Gold badge, Pleasaunce Bake (age 13), 

rasmere, Florida. 

Silver badge, Dorothy Kenyon, 321 West Eighty- 
second Street, New York City. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badge, Helen Tredway (age 
9), 45 Fenelon Place, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Silver badge, Sara Lawrence Kellogg (age 13), Rid- 
ley Park, Pennsylvania. 

WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. First, “ Moose,” by 
Thomas Maclver, Jr. (age 17), 27 Duane Street, Ger- 





magazines and picture-galleries of the 
world. For the most talented and in- 
telligent children in the world belong to 
the St. Nicholas League, and they, as well 
as their parents and teachers, appreciate 
the fact that, as a great competitive 
school, the League has no equal, and 
that from its classes will graduate those 
whose names shall not be quickly for- 
gotten by men. 

Those who do not win prizes at once 
are not to feel discouraged. The best 
and surest success often comes to those 
who progress slowly and surely, trying 
conscientiously to make each piece of 
work better than the one preceding, and striving 
to build faithfully and honestly, regardless of gold 
and silver badges. To these reward will come. 
It comes with every finished effort, whether it ob- 
tains the added reward of editorial recognition 
or brings only disappointment thatis the true spur 
to renewed and evermore persistent undertaking. 








‘‘ HARVEST TIME,”” BY PLEASANTS PENNINGTON, AGE 42. (SILVER BADGE.) 


mantown, Pennsylvania; Second, “Chicken-hawk,” by 
J. Bradford Wardwell (age 12), 94 Elm Street, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut ; Third, “ Turtle,” by Carl S. Tiemann 
(age 16), Leonia, Bergen County, New Jersey. 


Prize badges are usually sent about ten days follow- 
ing the published announcement of the winners. Octo- 
ber prize-winners will receive their badges about the 
first of the month, or very soon thereafter. 
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THE WATERSPOUT. 
BY BELLE W. STORK (AGE I1). 
(Gold Badge.) 

AFTER school closed I left my home in Baltimore to 
spend the summer at Marthas Vineyard, an island off 
the coast of Massachusetts. 

I lived, with my mother and sisters, in a cottage that 
is situated on a high bluff overlooking the ocean. 

One day late in July my 





mother went to spend the 
day with some friends in 
Edgartown. It was a beau- 
tifal day when she started ; 
the sun shone bright, and 
the sea was blue and calm. 
I played about all morning 
in the open air, and ended 
the morning with a bath 
in the ocean. 

After lunch we were 
playing croquet, when sud- 
denly we noticed it was 
getting dark. We went 

urriediy to the “edge of 
the bluff, our mallets still 
in our hands, to see what 
was the matter. 

We saw, away out at 
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They saw the same sight we did. 

When the storm came mama was on the train. [t 
rained so hard that it delayed the train for a long time, 
and nearly washed out the tracks. 

Mama told us that it had rained salt-water all over 
the island. 

While the waterspouts were happening, a little hwy 
was thoughtful enough to take a picture of one, which 
he sold to a photographer for a great deal of money. 

AUTUMN. 

BY THOMAS S. MCALLI>- 
TER (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 

THE autumn days have 

come at last ; 

The yeai is growing ol 
The fruit is dropping from 

the trees, 

The leaves are Alling in 

the breeze, 

And from the distant roll 

ing leas 

The wind domes sharp 

and cold. 


I wander in the meadows 
reen ; 
I wander through the 
dew. 





sea, a great black cloud 
extending from the sky to 
the water. It looked like 
a tall black column, which widened at the top and 
bottom. 

We were not the only people looking at it, for a crowd 
had gathered to watch it. 

The people said it was a waterspout, and that it was 
the first one in ten years. 

I was so glad the ships were a safe distance from the 
spout, because the people said otherwise they would 
have been torn to pieces and whirled up into the sky. 

After thi. cloud went gradually into a sky-cloud, an- 
other came down and formed just like the first, and 
after this, still another. 

The last only came down half-way, and then went up 
into the sky again. 

The waterspouts took up a great deal of salt-water. 

After them all a terrible rain-storm came, and it rained 
and rained all afternoon, so that I was beginning to get 
worried about mama, fearing that something might 
have happened to the train because of the storm. 

At last she arrived, and I was so glad to see her! 

She told us what she had seen while she and her 
friends were having dinner at the hotel. 

They were astonished, too, at the darkness, and they 
left the table to see what had caused the sudden change. 


** TOURISTS.” 








THE WATERSPOUT. 


BY CONRAD LAMBERT. 


I pick the yellow gold- 
enrod ; 
I see the aster shake and nod; 
And, springing from the grassy sod, 
I find the gentian blue. 


I wander through the fields again, 
And by the brooklet’s side; 
I watch the whirling flakes of snow, 
I hear the north wind roar and blow, 
And on the icy lake below 
I see the skaters glide. 


VACATION IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY ETHEL L. ROURKE (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 

Our past vacation was the pleasantest in every way 
that we have spent for many years. 

When the last day of school arrived, I flung my books 
aside, and gave myself wholly up to the delights of 
vacation. 

The hay crop was good, and we children liked nothing 
better than to ride on the high, sweet-smelling loads. 
When we passed under the black-cherry tree we never 
failed to bring dow. some of the delicious fruit. 

On hot, sultry days we took our lunches to a small, 
shady grove, where we played hide-and-go-seek and 
many other games. Once we saw a family of squirrels 
playing near the ground. My brother, who is a fast 
runner, gave chase; but he fell and cut his face. Later 
on we saw Mr. Squirrel gazing on us triumphantly from 
the topmost branches of a large maple-tree. 

There was a meadow near by, thickly dotted with fine, 
large daisies, and we liked to tell each other our “ for- 
tunes ” for the fiftieth time. 

To be sure, we had our tasks to perform, but even 
work was a delight, on account of ye gee of some 
pleasure when it was done. “ Work while you work, 
and play while you play” was our favorite adage. 

But, like everything else, vacation had an end; but, to 
my surprise, I enjoy my books better for having had a 
long rest than I ever did before. 

Although I regretted to say “ good-by” to vacation, 
school is exactly — or a/most — as pleasant. 
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1900. ] 
OUR VACATION. 
BY PEARL CAMMACK (AGE I2). 

WELL, to begin with, Susie and Tommie and me were 
great friends, and so were our papas and mamas. 

Our parents all wanted to go to the same place, but 
Susie’s mama and papa wanted to go to the sea-shore, 
Tommie’s to the woods, and mine to Paris. They could n’t 
decide which place to go, 
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flowery mound was her couch, and the hollow of the 
“ Great Oak-tree”’ was her royal throne. 

This was Paradise, and yet she must leave, for to- 
morrow was September and school began. 

“ Dear little birds,’’ she whispered, “ dear little fairies, 
I must go. But, trust me, I will come back again. Wait 
for me till then. 

“Good-by!” And the little school-girl wept as she 
passed out of Paradise. 





although they had been 
trying to since early in 
March. 

We children got so tired 
of living in hot flats, and 
hearing the big folks talk 
and tell how much better 
their choice place was than 
any other, that we would 
run off to a small park, not 
far away, and stay for 
hours. 

Oh, how we wanted to 
go some place away from 
the sultry city! 

Finally, after much talk- 
ing, they all decided to 
rent a cottage and go to 
the country; but the day 
before we were to start, 
Susie’s mama happened to 
think that it was only a 
week till school began. We had to give up going to the 
country and get ready for school. 

Next year we ’re going to start the very day school 
is out. 





‘a FRENCH CHATEAU.” 


IN THE AUTUMN. 
BY HELEN COWLES (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 


THE cool winds blow o’er the silent beach, 
Where once the children played; 

And sigh to think of the days gone by, 
When each little man and maid, 

With shovel and pail filled with shining sand, 
Awaited the coming tide; 

Or was it a dream of the summer scene 
By the beautiful ocean side? 

For the trees are turning yellow and red, 
And the days are growing cool, 

And with satchels, and books, and mournful looks, 
The children are trudging to school. 


THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 
BY GRETCHEN NYE (AGE I3). 
(Silver Badge.) 

THE skies were dusky golden with the afterglow as 
the little school-girl wandered through the fast-yellowing 
woods, listening for the song of the nightingale. 

It was for the last time, er vacation was past. To- 
morrow began the dull routine of school and duties at 
home. 

Fondly she touched the dying viciets, and gathered 
the sun-touched goldenrod and pressed it close to her 
little face, breathing in its fragrance, and drinking in the 
gorgeous sight about her. 

There, by that little brook!et, had she woven he- violet 
garlands. Here on this bank of velvet moss had bren her 
rustic couch in the Sleeping Beauty’s bedroom. This 
rock had been the one on whick the valiant prince had 
bravely slain the dragon, and this little mossy nook with 
a pool within had been Titania’s fairy palace. That little 





BY FRANCIS G. FABIAN, AGE 16. 


A soft, scented, fleeting 
breath fanned her cheek. 
She knew it not, but it was 
the passing of summer. 


THE FROG. 


BY DOROTHEA HARTUNG 
(AGE 10). 





How I love to hear the 
frogs singing in the bottom 
of the pond! 

The frog has a glossy, 
green coat, light vest and 
trousers. 

He dives into the mud 
at the bottom of the pond, 
but he is always clean. 

When the frog is small, 
he lives in the water and 
is called the tadpole. 

He goes to bed in the mud at the bottom of the pond, 
and is just as warm as if he was under a blanket. 

Every summer evening the frogs have a concert which 
will last for hours. 

The frog is a great leaper and swimmer ; he loves the 
sunshine, and sits for hours basking in the sun. 

He has a smooth back, but he has no feathers, wool, 
or hair. 

I have seen small frogs hop about in the marshes ; 
some of them were not half as iene as my little finger. 

I have sat out at Reservoir Park and listened to the 
frogs saying “ Quawk, quawk, quawk.”’ 

I have seen the sun go down, and the reflection in 
the lake was beautiful, and I felt like staying there all 
night. 

The common frog is the most plentiful in Great 
Britain. It has short arms, with four fingers on each, 
and long legs with five webbed toes. The young ones 
are produced from eggs. 


There are a great many kinds of frogs: the common 





BY HENRY E. BIRKENBINE, AGE 16 


“THE MOONLIT sky.” 
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A SAVAGE ANIMAL. 


BY FRIDA SEMLER (AGE 13). 





St. NICHOLAS wants photographs of animals 
sO rare: 

The rabbit in his burrow or the lion in his 
air ; 

The wolf upon the prairies or the sly fox near 
his den. 

But I say that wild animals are only seen by 
men. . 


I could n’t call our kitten such a savage be 
know, 
Nor speak so of our dachshunds, so solemn and 
so slow ; 
And Billy ’s very gentle—he does n’t even 


by 





~> buck. 
Oh, dear me, was there e’er a girl who 
had such awful luck? 
But there is Polly, just as wild and wicked as 
és ” : ; ’ iden can be, 
were “cam Geena santa tlei And that would do for any one, it really seems 
° to me; 
frog, the edible frog, the leopard-frog, the wood-frog, For when I feed him and then wait a moment, but 
and the bull-frog. ‘There are also many other kinds. to linger 
The leopard-frog is And watch him eat, the 
so called because he is naughty bird will 
spotted like the leop- always bite my 
ard. finger. 
siaesneaniniahs Sale . When pussy passes 
AUTUMN-TIME. i Die f- he 
BY HARRIET A. IVES tweaks her wavy 
(AGE 11). ~ bel 
4 = ntil the poor, mal- 
(Silver Badge.) meaaed dear sets 
SEPTEMBER has gone, up an awful 
and October is wail. 
here ; He spills the water o’er 
With a soft, gurgling “TURTLE.” BY CARL S. TIEMANN, AGE 16. (THIRD PRIZE, “‘ WILD- the floor and 
sigh flows the ANIMAL” PHOTOGRAPH.) makes an awful 
brooklet so clear ; mess. 
And one lonely bee o’er the last grape is drooning, Yes, naughty Poll is wild enough to photograph, I 
While mother to baby so softly is crooning. guess ! 
Oh! the autumn, blessed autumn, 
Brings the glad Thanksgiving day, 
And the autumn, happy autumn, 
Takes the summer charms away. 
ty The men in the corn-field are husking the corn, 


The golden ears glow in the sun of the morn; 
The children now gather the nuts brown and sweet, 
And a brisk, cooling breeze blows relief from the heat. 
All our sorrow and our sadness 
Flee with light wings away, 
And bright beauty and sweet gladness 
Reign upon an autumn day. 





TO NEW READERS. 


The St. Nicholas League is an organization of 
the readers of the St. NICHOLAS magazine. 

To any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a sub- 
scriber or not, or to any one desiring to become a 
reader of the magazine, the club membership badge 
will be mailed free upon receipt of written re- 
quest, accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope. 














**CHICKEN-HAWK.” BY J. BRADFORD WARDWELL, AGE 12. 
(SECOND PRIZE, “‘ WILD-ANIMAL “’ PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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NICE LETTERS FROM LEAGUE MEMBERS. 


A LETTER AND PHOTOGRAPHS FROM MEXICO. 








jumping-bean. 
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DeAR ST. NICHOLAS: I am a little Mexican girl. I 


was bornin Mexico; my parents are Americans. I have 
a sister ten years old. 
My father has given us each a beautiful deer. I like 


deer better than all wild animals, they are so graceful 
and so delicate. 

Now I will tell you something about Mexico. The 
pictures are Mexican views. The one with the oxen is 
“A Mexican Ox-cart,” 
the other is “A Fruit 
Market.”” The people 
have all kinds of mar- 
kets; one is the fruit 
market, others, meat, 
beans, and many other 
kinds. 

The Mexican men 
wear white cotton trou- 
sers and jackets. Their 
hats have broad brims, 
and long, narrow 
crowns; they are called 
“ sombreros.”’ The 
people that wear these clothes are ordinary. The fash- 
ionable dress like the Americans. The women dress 
with a skirt anda loose waist, with a mantle called a 
“rebozo.” 

We live in Mexico City, and can see the beautiful vol- 
canoes of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl ; they have snow 
on them all the time. 

Mexico has a very beautiful climate, and lots of wild 
flowers. 

Some of the streets are paved with stones. The 
houses are built flat on the tops,and in the windows 
are iron bars. 

The next letter I write to you I will tell you about the 





I hope the St. NicHovas will be 
published for ever and ever. 
I am eleven years old. 
I remain your faithful reader, 


DoROTHY ALMA BARRON. 









ATLANTIC, IOWA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In our yard 
there lived a little prairie-squirrel. 1 
watched him every time he was out 
of his hole. His head and back are 
grayish brown in color 
and the under parts are 
light. He isnot as large 
as other kinds of squir- 
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rels. His tail is not very bushy. He is very fond of 
dandelion and plantain leaves. He holds a leaf like the 
other squirrels hold nuts. He sits up as straight as a 
poker, and folds his fore paws in front of him. He 
switches his tail about him when he is scared. He stops 
up his hole with earth from the inside about five o’clock 
in the evening, and opens it about nine or ten o’clock in 
the morning. Perhaps he does it to preserve himself 
through the night. I will send you a picture of him. 
ELSIE Moore. 
(Age Io.) 


88 UPLAND Roap, 
East Dutwicnu, Lonpbon, S. E. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: My sister Dorothy and I like 
the St. Nicholas League very much, and wish to become 
members, so will you please enroll us as such, and send 
us two badges? We are English girls, living near Lon- 
don, and have taken your magazine for seven years and 
a half; we both think that it is the best in the world. I 
think that the chapters must be very nice, but we do not 





know any 
one here 
that takes 


St. NIcH- 
OLAS, so 
we have to 
do without 
one. 
Yours sin- 
cerely, 
Mary A. 
SANDERS. 





BY SIDNEY DICKENSON, AGE Q. 

Many appreciative letters come from prize-winners, 
of which the two following are enough to show what 
these fortunate ones think of the rewards of success. 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have just received by inail 
the beautiful gold badge which I won in the last League 
competition, and I write to thank you very much for it. 
I think that it is beau- 
tiful, and shall always 
value it very much. 
The League, I think, is 
perfectly splendid, and 
I wish it and the whole 
magazine endless pros- 
perity. 

Very sincerely, 
Rose WILDER TERRY. 


15 WASHINGTON 
SQUARE, 
New YORK. 

DeaR St. NICH- 
OLAS: Thank you very 
much for the badge you 
sent me. I shall prize 
it all my life. Tour 
magazine is a very old 
friend of mine,and since 
the League has been es- 
tablished I can hardly 
wait for it to come out 
every month. 

Your faithful reader, 

Doris FRANCKLYN. 


Alta M. Chappell, 
who lives at 42 Diver- 
sey Court, Chicago, see 
would like to corres- 





A WILD ANIMAL.” BY 
ADELAIDE JACKSON, AGE 12. 
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pond with League members 
of her own age. Alta has 
a little poodle dog named 
“Flora,’”” snow-white, with 
curls and big black eyes. 















Other entertaining and ap- 
preciative letters have been 
received this month 
from Raymond O. 
Jeroy, who suggests 
club caps for the 
chapters, Mary S. 


Cummings, Con- 
stance Madeleine 
Dewey, Marjorie 
Beebe, Margaret 
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“‘MYSELF—AS SEEN IN A MIRROR.”’ BY MILDRED WHEAT, 
AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 


Skillings, Robert B. King, George Fitts, Irma Gladys 
Drury, Elsie Moore, Jessie Day, Evelyn L. Chamber- 
lain, Robert Bentley Hoeber, Carrie Eugenia Dickenson, 
Alma C. Ashman, Gertrude Baxter, John Jeffries, David 
M. Cheney, Warren J. Willis, Rida Powell, Helen G. 
Baldwin, Marjorie Hamilton Warner, Margaret Tibbits, 
Helen Louise Rood, Dorothy Eyre Robinson, Ruth 
Allaire, Carrie S. Orth, Rachel Russell, Muriel Murray, 
Rosa Rees, and Alfred W. Wotkyns. 


ELIZABETH’S EXPERIENCE. 
BY FANNY R. HILL (AGE 12). 


MINNIE and Elizabeth were good friends. To be 
sure, Elizabeth was only a doll and could not talk, but 
she was Minnie’s friend, and they played together most 
of the time. 

One day, last vacation, Minnie took Elizabeth out in 
the meadow by the brook. There they found Minnie’s 
brother fishing. As 
soon as he caught sight 
of them, he called out, 
“Oh, Minnie, your baby 
needs a bath! Let me 
put her on my fish- 
nook, and I ’ll wash 
her for you. Come, 
now! or I ’Il duck you, 
too!” 

Now Minnie was 
afraid of Jack, and she 
was obliged to give 
Elizabeth up, for his 
threats frightened her. «, yap.” py HENRY G. ADLER, 
She was horrified as AGE 15. 
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she saw him jab the fish-hook into her body and lc: her 
down into the water. 

When he drew her up, the paint was running off her 
face, her dress spoiled, and the sawdust coming « of 
her body. 

But Minnie and Elizabeth are good friends yet. 


A FEW POETIC GEMS. 
SELECTED from good poems, not quite available for 
use in full. 
MY LITTLE SISTER. 
BY RUTH ELIZA PETT (AGE 7). 
I HAVE a little sister 
That is almost two years old; 
She is very sweet and cunning, 
And just as good as gold. 
Sometimes I take her out 
The little chicks to see; 
I have so much fun with her, 
And she has fun with me. 


WHEN THE YEAR GOES OUT. 
BY DOKOTHY BLISS USHER (AGE 7). 


WHEN the Old Year goes out 
The New Year comes in. 

The New Year is joyful; 
The Old Year has been. 


A SOLDIER BOY. 
BY HENRY REGINALD CAREY (AGE Q). 


I ’M a little soldier boy, 
Marching on and on, 

Kicking dust at every step 
Which sails and then is gone. 


Now I rest under a tree, 
Then go on again, 
Marching to the enemy, 
In snow or hail or rain. 
THE FUNNY LITTLE BEAR. 
BY MARIE J. HAPGOOD (AGE I0). 
HE rolled the rocks 








down the cliffs, 
And made a mighty 
noise ; 
He said: “ I ’m going 
to have some fun, 
And be like other 
boys.”’ 


AN EPITAPH FOR 
TOWSER’S TOMB. 


BY GRACE FETLOW 
(AGE Io). 


‘IN PENNSYLVANIA.” BY ISADORE 
DOUGLAS, AGE 12 


SWEET as honey, more like a rose, 
At fighting he was a rouser ; 
Kind and gentle as a lamb— 
All this and more was Towser. 


MY DOLLS. 
BY ALICE BARBER POTTER (AGE II). 
THE first that I remember 
Was pretty Hazel Fay; 
I got her just a little bit 
Before a Christmas Day. 
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And on that very Christmas 
Came Rufus, Brownie King, 
And also small Alphonso, 
An Eskimo, dear thing! 


And next came fair Louisa, 
And Edith, rather tall; 

But Rufus still is living, 
The best beloved of all. 


FLIGHT OF THE 
WORM. 


BY CORINNE JONES (AGE II). 


THE 


I saw a little worm — 
He was crawling along, 
And singing a queer 
But sweet little song. 


That same little worm 
Took the shape of a fly, 
And sailed the | biel 
So very, very high. 


When autumn came, 

And it was very cold, 

His house he to a neighbor sold, 
And that is all that we are told. 


GRANDMA’S CLOSET. 
BY HARRIET A. IVES (AGE II). 
AH! there is grandma’s closet 

With the things all stowed away ; 
It is a place of wonderment 

To children of to-day. 


forosar mohe dn. 
v J saree - aon! 0 
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STUDY FROM LIFE. 
BECHDOLT, AGE 15. 
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A HIGHWAY RIDE. 


BY LORRAINE ANDREWS 
(AGE *:). 
ALL on a fair spring morning 
In the month of May, 
Sweet Alice thought a ride she ’d 
take 
On the good highway. 


She had her palfrey saddled 
That was so gay, 

And started out to take a ride 
On the fair highway. 


As good Alice rode along 
She sang herself a lay, 
Which a minstrel taught to her 
On this same highway. 


The road which Alice’s palfrey 
trod 
Wound round about a bay, 
And she could see the water 
dance 


From the smooth highway. 


As she turned her palfrey home- 
ward 
She smelt new-mown hay, 
Where the reapers were a-mow- 
ing it, 
Near the great highway. 


All on a fair spring morning 
In the month of May, 
Sweet Alice returned 
pleasant ride 
On the good highway. 


from a 


BY J. ERNEST 
(SILVER BADGE.) 





And grandma says when she was young, 
Her grandma’s closet used to be 

As much a place of wonderment 
To her as hers to me. 





To League members who have lost or mislaid their 
badges or instruction leaflets new ones will be mailed 
on application. No member should be without a badge 
and a copy of the printed rules. 








THE COW-BIRD. 
BY HELEN KUHN JACKSON (AGE II). 


THE buffalo-bird, as the cow-bird was once called, is 
found with the cattle, sitting on their backs and hunting 
for bugs. The bird follows the plow and picks up 
worms. , The cow-bird is about seven inches long. It 
is found in North America. 

The cow-bird has no beauty of voice. The male bird’s 
feathers are a glossy black in the spring, but when they 
have finished moulting it is changed to the duller gray 
of the female and young. They do not pair, although a 
man who has studied them once saw a pair of cow-birds 
driving another bird from its nest, where a young cow- 
bird occupied most of the nest, while under him there 
was a little red-eyed bird. 

The cow-bird never has a nest; it always lays its eggs 
in other birds’ nests. The female creeps along in the 
underbrush until she finds a nest; then she silently 
awaits the absence of the parents. It is hard to tell the 
eggs of the cow-bird from many other eggs. Probably 
this is the reason the birds very seldom recognize the 
eggs; but if they do the eggs are thrown out. Quite 
often the cow-bird throws the eggs of the owner out to 
make room for her own, in this way fooling the owner 
by leaving the same number of eggs as there were before 
her visit. The eggs vary from sixty-four hundredths to 
eighty-four hundredths of an inch. 


VoL. XXVII.—143 





FREEMAN, AGE 13. 


LORENA E. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


“a sTUDY.” BY 
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THE AMERICAN FLAGS. 


BY EDMUND CARRINGTON 
(AGE 14). 


A FLAG is a cloth of light ma- 
terial capable of being extended 
by the wind, and shows nation- 
ality, party, or to give or ask in- 
formation. 

Every nation and nearly every 
club or society has some kind of 
flag. 


Since our country has been a republic we have had six 
different flags. The first flag was red with a white field 


with a large red cross in 
it, and in the upper left- 
hand corner me was 
a globe of the world. 
This was at first a flag 
of the federal colonies 
and afterward of the 
United States. The 
second flag was some- 
thing like our first flag. 
It was blue with a white field with a large 
red cross in it, and in the upper left 
hand corner there was a pine-tree. This 
flag was used at Bunker Hill, June 17, 
1775. The third flag was yellow, with a 


AUTUMN.-TIME. 





APPLES, and chestnuts, and falling leaves, 
And farmers binding their wheat in sheaves; 
Grape-vines bending with luscious fruit, 
And the hunter’s horn with its merry toot! 


All these belong to the autumn-time, 
For the year is now in its ruddy prime. 


In the evening a glowing fire is good, 

When you ’ve been all day in the frosty wood; 
And across the bracing atmosphere 

You hear the church bells ringing clear. 


Heigh-ho! ’t is the autumn-time, - 
With its music, and nuts, and church-bell chime. 
HAPPY THOUGHT. 
BY LUCIUS A. BIGELOW, JR. (AGE 8). 


WHEN the autumn leaves do fall, 
Then the trees stand bare and tall; 
Deep beneath lies sweetest spring, 
Therefore I ’m not sorrowing. 





rattlesnake in the center, and was 

used in the Revolutionary War. 

The fourth flag was called the 

“ Pine-tree Flag.’’ It was white, 

with a pine-tree in the center, and y é f 

was used in our navy from 1776 4g 

to 1781. The fifth flag had thir- \ 

teen stripes, alternate red and ~~ 

white, with a blue field with a red 

and white cross in it, as in the 

British flag. In 1777 Congress 
changed the crosses in the blue field to thirteen white 
stars, and in 1794, after Vermont and Kentucky were 
admitted to the Union, changed the flag to fifteen stars 
and stripes, but, at the 
suggestion of Samuel 
Reid, changed the flag 
to the thirteen original 
stripes, and also passed 
a law adding a new star 
on the Fourth of July 
following the admis- 
sion of a new State. 
The first flag like our 
—— flag was made by Mrs. Betsy 

oss of Philadelphia, on j Hw 14, 1776. 

I always hope that this beautiful flag will 
forever wave over a happy, prosperous, 
and undivided nation. 





BABY RINGS THE DINNER-BELL. 
BY EMILY COLQUHOUN (AGE I7). 


WHEN the baby woke this morning, Sister Mary was 
not there, 

And he really could not find her, though he hunted 
everywhere; 

Though he searched within the nursery, loudly called 
her in the hall, 

Though he looked all round the garden, Mary was 
not there at all, 

Mother told _ the 
uzzled baby 


ary would be 
home at noon; 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





When he heard the 
bells he ’d see 
her—they would r (7d 

oe 


summon sissy OVS 
soon. y.. 

By and by she missed \ 
the baby. From 
the garden came 
a clang. 

With the dinner-bell 
uplifted, he for 
Mary loudly 
rang. 

At the gate stood 
Sister Mary; 
baby ‘hailed her 3 
with a yell. 

Now whenever he wants Mary, baby rings the dinner- 


bell. 











THINGS. 
BY LATITIA VIELE (AGE 9). 
THE sea is made of water, 
The land is made of earth, 
I am made of skin and bones, 
And joy is made of mirth. 
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“WASHINGTON AT SCHOOL.” 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


ST. NICHOLAS 


BY CATHERINE STEARNS, AGE 12. 


A List of those whose work, though not used, either 
wholly or in part, has yet been found well worthy of 


honorable mention. 


POEMS. 


Lillian Cotton 

Alice C. J. Mills 

C. D. &. Wuppermann 
Madelaine Dixon 
Hattie Pupke 

Risa Lowie 

Percy W. Reynolds 
Mildred Wurth Remare 
Emma L. Brock 
Berta Hart Nance 
Marion O. Chapin 
George Elliston 
Katherine T. Bastedo 
Marguerite Aspinwall 
Ethel Wood 

Wilmot S. Close 
Pauline Angell 
Maysie Leonard 

Floy De Grove Baker 
Anna M. McKechnie 
Linda G. McAllister 
Elinor Kaskel 

Hester Rolfe 

Joseph Wells 
Gertrude Kaufman 
Olive Farwell 

Anna Benton 

Mary K. Harris 
Mabel Grace Heine 
Eliza B. Barbour 
William Carey Hood 
Mae Hewes 


Caroline Clinton Everett 


Elsie Roberts 

Helen a Ripley 

Claire Honeywill 

Anna Hollenback Taylor 

Mary Worthen Appleton 
ulia W. Williamson 

i, aan Glascock 
orothy Brooks 

Angus M. Berry 

Ethel Chamberlain 

Mabel Frank 

Alice May Fuller 

E. Mabel Strang 

Dorothea Davis 

Nina Starkweather 

Ina M. Ufford 

Antoinette Greene 

Carlotte Farrington Babcock 

Dorothea Posegate 

Carl Frederic Graff 

Eleanor Lewis 

Constance Fuller 

Kate Colquhoun 

Christine Payson 

William A. Jones, Jr. 

Rena Kellner 

Elinor Kreer 

Bessie Alter 

Harry Smith 

Charlotte N. McKinney 

Grace Eaton Hollick 
ohn M. Stuart-Young 
tdwine Behre 


PROSE. 


Grace Brown 
Max Goodsill 


Philip Whalley Allison 
Genivieve Cipperly 


LEAGUE. 


That wanderin 
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A SUMMER IDYL. 
BY GEORGE ELLISTON (AGE 17). 


THE dreamy air of the summer-tide 
Came trembling in each wayward breeze, 
And laughing rustled through the trees, 
And in the lonesome distance died. 


The silvery tinkle of a brook, 
That trickled slowly drop by drop 
O’er many a little ledge’s top, 

Made music through a shade-ciad nook. 


The far-off hum of restless bees, 


breezes, flitting by, 


Left with a half-reluctant sigh, 
Brought to the place a restful ease. 


The faint, low song of timid leaves, 

Like echoes of a whispered word, 

So faint it seems, half dreamed, half heard, 
Round all a magic music weaves. 


The vast blue dome of summer sky, 
That held no cloud upon its breast, 
Inspired a wondrous, perfect rest, 


Profound as all eternity. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


Beatrice E. Baisden 
Mab W. Blake Stone 
Marjorie Mears 
Bessie Greene 
Margaret M. Segar 
Elsie E. Flower 
Alphonsus Corcoran 
George A. Bonnet 
Elinor Hollis Murdock 
Emmie Hartung 
Gladys Endicott 
Ruth L. Gamble 
Bessie Frazee 

Amy Starbuck 

Elsie West 

Mary Davis 


Eunice Fuller 
Kenneth B. Pryor 
Robert Hammatt 
Virginia Thomas 
Thomas Browne 
Marguerite Stuart 
Beulah Frank 
Florrie A. Lawrence 
Eleanor Adler 
Esther Perutz 
Nicholas C. Bleeker 
William Bradford 
Catherine Lee Carter 
C. V. Furguson 
Elfor Eddy 
Annie Olivia Hawkins 
R. Aline Chowen 

















Al 
8 4 ea’ 


Ruth Eunice Woodbury 

Minnie Reese Richard- 
son 

Edwin Kalin 

Herbert Allan Boas 

Lillian Hendrix 

Shirley Willis 

C. T. Brady, Jr. 

Raymond Ransom 
Jacobs 

Myrtle Jamison 

Virginia Graves 

Marion Davis 

Mary B, Camp 

Emery Sherwood 

Joe B. Cumming 
DRAWINGS. 

Thomas Buel 

Ellen Du Pont 

F. Roscoe Webber 


Frances Amelia Cutler 
“ Ruth A. Sherrill 








“*COLUMBINE.” BY EDITH 
MEARKLE, AGE 9. 


Heléne E. Thill 
Elisabeth Deprez 
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Carol Bradley 

William Shaw 

Edna M. Hoffman 

Tina Gra 

Heléne King Stock- 
ton 

Arline D. Tainton 

Dorothy Coit 

Eva A. Pierce 

Louise Morgan 

Calvin Favorite 

Ruth Osgood 

Donald Prather 

Edward K. Merrihew 

Hallowell V. Morgan 

Josiah Royce 

Mary R. Adam 

Helen A. Scribner 

Coralye S. Richard- 
son 

Edward Mower 

Katheryn Johnstone 


Charles Townsend Miller 


Leanora Denniston 
William Perry Dudley 
Donald Beck 
Margaret Kephart 
Robert Mathis 
Howard R. Patch 
Kenneth Harris 
ames Dike 
heodore B. Parker 
Don King 
Catherine M. Neil 
Elizabeth Coolidge 


Jean MacDuftie 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ethel Adams 

Mary Badger 

May Weil 
Maximilienne Deprez 
W. B. Hay 

Amelie Sydney Lions 
Marion Faulkner 
Ben Hodges, Jr. 
John A. Hall 

Clive W. Kernan 
Alex Atworth 

Cerl C. Tallman 
Elisa B. Agan 

Janet Smith 

Rachel Phipps 





“ BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL.”” BY HAROLD S. BARBOUR . ‘ 
AGE 11. , In God’s world there ’s ever music for us all! 
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PUZZLES. 


E. P. Guerard, Tr. 
Bryan McCormick 
Ruth Allaire 
John Rid Miner 
John H. Morgan 
Leo Epstein 
Doroth Kenyon 
Philip Roberts 
T. J. Dynan 
Gretchen Franke 
Zane Pyles 
John Brazer Babcock 
ae K. Neill 
ucy M. Romer 
Alice F. Rupp 
Mira H. Rastall 
Louis Siebenmorgan 
Raymond D. Roe 
Helen H. Aldrich 
Olive Bachelder 
Alice S. Hibbard 
Ethel Buchenberger 
Lewis King Underhill 
Rachel Rhoades 


Tousey, 


“(AT THE RACES.” BY SANFORD TOUSEY, AGE 17. 


Elizabeth W. Phillips 

Richard de Charms 

Margaret Denniston 

M. L. Hamlin 

Gertrude L. Cannon 

Mabel Carr Samuel 

Louis Doring 

Besse Jenkins 

Margie C. Wurtzburg 

William Dingman 
Rau 

Charlotte S. Crossman 

Madeleine Isabella Neil 


Walter M. Sternberger 
Marie H. Whitman 
John MacBean Neil 


The prize puzzles and others selected for publication, 
as well as the list of puzzle-answerers, will be found in 
the regular Riddle-box. 


Madge Craven 

Julia B. Collier 
Margaret P. Wotkyns 
Marion Mitchell 
Philip H. Suter 
Helen Dutton Bogart 
Ellen H. Skinner 
Thomas A. Cox, Jr. 
Jo Hill Allibone 
Mary F. Watkins 
Edward Davis 

Rachel L. Manners 
Priscilla Mitchell 
Nellie McGough 
Helen Avery Robinson, Jr. 





“THE LAND OF THE SABOT.” BY RUTH B. HAND, AGE 14, 


NATURE’S VOICES. 
BY MARJORIE McIVER (AGE 12). 


THERE is music in the greenwood, there is music by 
the sea, 
And a weird, uncertain cadence by the lake; 
And a kind of sighing treble from the daisies on the lea, 
And a ditty in the bracken and the brake. 
There ’s a timid little chorus from the flowers and the 
bees, 
And a merry, dancing rondo from the rill, 
And a sob of disappointment from the winter-stricken 
trees, 
And a sweet, harmonious murmur on the hill. 
There ’s a tender little love-song from the ferns beside 
the mere, 
And a melody of gladness from the fall; 
Oh, there ’s music all around us if we ’d only stop to 
hear ! 
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GEE | \here was a young lady of Lyn, 
odectared shehadswallo a Sa 


a pin, 

But young Doctor Tapple 

MD Said it was agreen apple 

] Andshe'd Sully pay vp for nev 
Sin. 
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BY PAULINE CROLL, AGE 14. 


CHAPTERS. 


Now is the time to form new chapters. Most mem- 
bers will have returned to their homes and schools by 
October, and League chapters will be just the thing for 
the autumn and long winter months. Members form- 
ing chapters may have their buttons all come together in 
one large a postage paid, and as 
many buttons will be sent as desired for 
actual use. 

In many schools teachers have assisted 
in organizing chapters, and such efforts 
are always appreciated by the editors as 
well as by League members. We will 
be glad to send to teachers, post-paid, 
any number of buttons and information 
leaflets needed by their pupils. 

Remember there are no League rules 
and regulations governing chapters, each 
chapter being free to adopt its own ideas 
in these matters. 

No. 135 will take a tramp once a week 
to study nature, and will have a meeting 
once in two weeks to read St. NICHOLAS 
and examine specimens. 

No. 136. Helen Spear, President ; 
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who goes to see what is the matter when members do 
not attend. This chapter also has fines—ten cents for 
fardiness, and three cents for disorder. Dues, five cents. 

No, 144. “Orange Blossoms.” Margaret Wotkyns, 
President; Louise 5. Putnam, Secretary; twenty-three 
members. Address, 43 North Euclid Avenue, Pasadena, 
California. The members of 144 will each contribute 
ten cents monthly to give yearly subscriptions of Sr. 
NICHOLAS to children whose parents cannot afford to 
subscribe. 

No. 145. The “ Quinque.” Grace A. Fisher, Presi- 
dent; Lois Angell, Secretary; five members. Address, 
30 Vernon Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

No. 146. Max Shoemaker, President; Pauline Angell, 
Secretary; eighteen members. Address, 414 Chemung 
Street, Waverly, New York. No. 146 began with the 
performance = home dramatization of “ How Titania 
was Outwitted” (June St. NicHOLAs), and will have 
athletic games, a tennis court, and try to follow some 
of the suggestions in the Nature and Science department. 

No. 147. Jennie Morgan, President; Bertha Gold- 
smith, Secretary; six members. Address President, 
Franklin House, Saranac Lake, New York. 

No. 148. Elizabeth B. Lloyd, President; Carolyn 
Cobb, Secretary; six members. Address, 5 ~-— 

errace, East Orange, New Jersey. No. 
148 will adopt the program of No. 37. 

The president of Chapter No. 1 com- 
plains that the members do not take 
enough interest in the League meetings. 
Perhaps cold weather and one evenings 
will remedy this. If not, why not get up 
a little play and devote the proceeds to 
some worthy purpose? About Christmas 
time there will be plenty interest in an 
entertainment, and no end of places to 
do good with the money. 

Chapter 50 reports that they are get- 
ting along well. A military company 
has been organized, with a tent in Willie 
Ballou’s yard, swords, guns, toy pistols, 
belts, caps, and, of course, an American 
flag. “Can we write stories and illustrate 
them with drawings?’ Why, yes, of 


. © . ‘ 
Grace Vary, Secretary; fourteen members. «sipst Lesson IN DANCING.” COUrse; why not? 


Address, 12 Williams Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

No. 136 was organized as a Band of Mercy. We are 
happy to welcome them as a Chapter, as kindness to ani- 
mals is one of the chief aims of the League. Their 
original rules and program will be just the thing for a 
League chapter. 

No. 137. “Pansy Chapter.” Margaret Child, Pres- 
ident; Elizabeth Barnes, Secretary; seven members. 
Address, 31 River Street, Oneonta, New York. 

No. 138. Signey Larsen, President; Linka Preus, 
Secretary ; fourteen members. Address, Decorah, Iowa. 

No. 139. The “Brandywine.” Alice Worth, Pres- 
ident; William W. Kurtz, Secretary ; twelve members. 
Address, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

No. 140. “ Busy Bee.” Cornelia Kephart, President; 
Katherine Hutchinson, Secretary; five members. Ad- 
dress, 1902 Louisiana Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

No. 141. Rachel Dowd, President; Georgia Bur- 
roughs, Secretary; seven members. Address, Madison, 
Connecticut. 

No. 142. “Flower City Chapter.” Paul V. Quick, 
President; Harold E. Akerley, Secretary; ten mem- 
bers. Address, 13 Amherst Street, Rochester, New 
York. No. 142 wiil meet every week at the houses of 
members. 

No. 143. Gabrielle Elliot, President; “ Sylvia,’ Sec- 
retary; ten members. Address, Dale Cottage, Arverne, 
Long Island. No. 143 1s to have an overlooking officer 


BY LOIS WILCOX, AGE II. 


The secretary of Chapter 91 reports 
that they have made an honorary mem- 
ber of Robert Taft, son of Wi'liam H. Taft of Cincin- 





“ OIL WELLS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” BY 
W. C. PENNELL, AGE 16. 
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nati. Robert is a great friend of Ninety-one’s mem- 
bers, and they are sorry to see him go to the Philippines. 
We shall be glad to hear from him while there. . 

Chapter No. 96 reports that now when St. NICHOLAS 
comes, instead of turning to the stories, there is a desire 
to look at the League Department. 





PRIZE COMPETITION NO. 13. 


The St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puz- 
zle-answers. 

A SpeEcIAL CasH Prize. To 
any League member who during 
the first year has won a gold badge 
for any of the above-named achieve- 
ments, and shall again win first 
place, a cash prize of five dollars 
will be awarded, instead of another 
gold badge. 


Competition No. 17 will close Oc- 
tober 22. The award will be an- 
nounced and prize contributions 
published in St. NICHOLAs for Jan- 
uary. 

Poem. To contain not more than 
twenty-four lines, and may be illus- 
trated, if desired, with not more 
than two drawings or photographs 
by the author. Subject, “ Good-by 
to Nineteen Hundred.” 

Prose. Story or article of not 
more than four Cente words. It 
may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two 
drawings o- photographs by the author, and the title 
must contain the word “ Christmas.” 

PHOTOGRAPH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, 
but no blue prints. Subject, “October Days”? May 
be interior or exterior, with or without figures. 

DRAWING. India ink, very black writing ink, or wash 
(not color). Subject, “ Winter Sport.” May be interior 
or exterior, with children, birds, or animals. 

Puzz_e. Any sort, the answer to contain some word 
relating to the New Year. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete. 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 

For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, 
taken in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and 
League gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and 
League gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


Every contribution of whatever kind must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, 
and be indorsed as “ original’? by pa- 
rent, teacher, or guardian. If prose, the 
number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate 
sheet, but} on the contribution itself—if 
a manuscript, on the upper margin ; 
if a picture, on the margin or back. 
Write or draw on one side of the paper 
only. 








A NEW COMPETITION FOR LEAGUE 
MEMBERS. 
CASH PRIZES FOR THE BEST ADVERTISING FEATURES, 


THE work of the successful competitors in the St. 
Nicholas League, as shown from month to month in this 
department, has appealed to readers of all ages, and the 
suggestion has been made ” the publishers that to enlist 
boys and girls in the work of making the advertising 
pages more attractive would be entertaining and profit. 
able to the young folks themselves, irrespective of the 
value to our advertisers. 

Members of the St. Nicholas 
League are, therefore, offered the 
opportunity to prepare advertising 
features for any one of the list of 
firms named on advertising page 13 
of this issue, and to submit them in 
competition for the following cash 
prizes : 

Five Dollars each for the twenty 
most cttractive advertisements for 
the firms named on e 13. 

Three Dollars aoak Un any other 
features accepted for use by any one 
of these firms. 


The rules controlling this compe- 
tition are the same as those govern- 
ing the other regular League con- 
tests. Writings and drawings for 
this special contest, however, must 
not bear the author’s or artist’s name 


“COMRADES.” BY HARRIET BOND skip- and address. These must be given 
MORE, AGE 4. 


on a separate slip accompanying each 
contribution— not for publication, 
but for the proper filing and reference by the editor of 
the League. Any member of the St. Nicholas League 
may compete (and any reader of St. NICHOLAS, not over 
eighteen years of age, may become a member of the 
League upon application for a League badge and in- 
struction leaflet). These are sent upon application ac- 
companied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 

Any feature may be#introduced — drawings, poems, 
puzzles, photographs, reading matter of any description 
—anything that will attract and hold the reader’s atten- 
tion and help the sale of wares offered by any firm named 
on the list. Suppose you had goods to sell, how would 
you go to work to tell about them in such a way that 
every reader of St. NICHOLAS would stop and look and 
listen? Read the list of firms over carefully, and decide 
what you think about it. 

Some of the cleverest writers and artists of the day 
have contributed witty rhymes and sentences, or striking 
illustrations, to the advertising pages of the magazines. 
Some of the brightest advertisements have been sug- 
gested by boys and girls. And as this competition is open 
to those who have won badges or honorable mention in 
the League, they still will have an opportunity to show 
what they can do in the commercial field. 
It is safe to predict that a very interesting 
series of advertisements will be developed 
by this competition. 

The advertising competition for October 
will close October 22, and all communica- 
tions intended for it must be marked “ Ad- 
vertising Contest,” and addressed to the 
Editor of the St. Nicholas League, The 
Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


BY GOODWIN HOBBS, AGE 10. 
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‘ ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
0 
13 Diamond. 1. D. 2. Had. 3. Lunar. 4. Hundred. 5. Dan- ILtusTRATED DiAGoNAL. Pindar. 1. Parcel. 2. Hinges. 3. 
n delion. 6. Darling. 7. Reins. 8. Dog. 9. N. Condor. 4. Bridle. 5. Pillar. 6. Collar 
h ILLusTRATED Primat Acrostic. Roberts. Cross-words: 1. Worp-square. 1. Gospel. 2. Octave. 3. Stolid. 4. Paling. 
Rock. 2. Officer. 3. Bomb. 4. Eagle. 5. Revolver. 6. Tele- 5- Evince. 6. Ledger. 
. scope. 7. Spear. Musica. Centrat Acrostic. Chopin 1. Crescendo. 2. 
y hoven. . Mnemosyne. 4. Melopceia. Clarionet. 6. Po- 
EMBEDDED Squane. I. x. Also. 2. Leap. 3. Sara. 4. Opal. Beet 3 ¥ 4 F 5- 
r If. r. Crib. 2. Rune. 3. Inns. 4. Best. Ill. x. Rain. Toe, !onaise.—Cuarape. Adder's tongue. 
3. Ibis. 4. Nest. IV. 1. Snib. 2. Nine. 3. Inde. 4. Bees. Famous BaTtTies. 1. Waterloo. 2. Bannockburn. 3. Paris. 
rT V. 1. Isle. 2. Stay. 3. Late. 4. Eyes. 4- Sedan. 5. Bull Run. 6. Ladysmith. 
Douste Acrostics. I. Primals, Clive; finals, Adams (Sam- Connectep Sovarrs. I. 1. Chant. 2. Humor. 3. Amuse. 
uel). Cross-words: 1. Canvas. 2. Loam. 3. Iowa. 4. Vagabond. 4. Noses. 5. Tress. II. 1. State. 2. Tutor. 3. Atone. 4 
5. Enigma. II. Primals, mY; finals, Lafayette. Cross- Tonic. 5. Erect. III. 1. Scare. 2. Carol. 3. Arise. 4. Rosin. 
" words: 1. Hill. 2. ~~ 3. Elf. 4. Banana. 5. Albany. 6. 5. Elena. IV. 1. Chose. 2. Haven. 3. Overt. 4. Serve. 5 
Zone. 7. Instruct. zament. 9. Enrage. Enter. V. 1. Abbot. 2. Blame. 3. Baser. 4. Omens. 5. Terse. 
To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
r should be addressed to St. Nicuotas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 
t ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE JuLY NuMBER were received, before July 15th, from Uncle Ned and “ The Child” — 
; M. McG.— Joe Carlada — Etta and Betty — D. O. N.— Esther, Clare, and Censtance — Ruth W. Gilmore — Helen Tredway — Pleasante 


Pennington — Alice Karr — Sara Lawrence Kellogg — Ruth Atkins and Bessie Whitman — Doris Webb — E. Kaskel — Mabel M. Johns 


— Allil and Adi. 

ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE JuLY NuMBER were received, before July 15th, from Ethel Luster, 3— A. M. Rogers, 1 —T. G. 
White, 1: —E. H. Dean, 1 — Beatrice Reynolds, 3 — A. J., 2— Florence Foster, 2— H. Manton, 1—C. V. Ferguson, 5 — E. D. Rider, 
1 — A. Dickson, 1 — Dorothy Hurry, 1— Fannie E. Youngblood, 2 — Florelle Youngblood, 2— W. R. Burlingame, 2— E. Wertheimer, 
1—H.L. Dowd, 2— Minnie R. Richardson, 4— J. Wassermann, 1 — Philip Beebe, 4— Ruby Benjamin, 2— Helen H. Videto, 8 — 
Frances T. Dwyer, 3 — Gertrude Johnstone, 8 — Annie Edwin Danziger, 8 — Frederic C. F. Randolph, 6— Ethel Cooke, 1—J B 
Turner, Jr., r —Oscar H. Doring, 4 — Helen Dudley, 6 — Winifred M. Williams, 5 — No Name, 4 — Edwin Guthrie, 5 — Max Shoe- 
maker, 6— Marjorie R., 7— Mike and Beppo, 4-- mily S. Peck, ie Hallowell V. Morgan, 7 — Harold C. Stephens, 4— M. T. ard 

cKi 5 


P., 8— Stuart Templeton, 5— Marion S. Comly, s — Thomas H. McKittridge, Jr., 3 — Hattie S. Russell, 7— D'une Amie, 4 —S. R 
Wi ing, 3—G. L. Craven, 1 — A. L. Halligan, 1 —S. Kirschner, 1— Florence and Edna, 3 — J. B. Merrill oar M. Payson, 1 — K. O 
Wardwell, 1 — Bourdon and Ruth, 4 — E. E. Wilson, 1 — Gertrude L. Cannon, 3 — George Tilden Colman, 7 — H. W. Lawrence, 1 — 
A. C. MacIndoe, 2— Pauline Coppeé Duncan, 8. 

BEHEADINGS. ner’s operas. My 14-4-59-12-65-20 is on opera by 


1. BEHEAD wide, and leave a highway. 2. Behead Gilbert and Sullivan. My 57-40-60-31-4-61-29-36-46-56-4 
angry, age leave value. 3. Behead stingy, and leave is an opera by Mozart. My 21-7-46-60-6-30-2-18-64-53 
imp-like. 4. Beheada ship’s officer, and leave consumed. 15 an opera by Wagner. My 34-52-54-4-60-9-48-42-65 
5. Behead wrong, and leave to fail. 6. Behead to tell, is an operetta by De Koven. My 11-67-56-3 51-30-5-25- 
and leave exultant. 7. Behead to mount, and leavea part 4! 1s the hero of one of Wagner’s operas. My 62- 13 28- 


of the body. 8. Behead to be assured of, and leave at 29-4-7-39-67 is an opera by Verdi. My 43-34-4-5 50. 28 
is a character in Wagner’s “ Walkiire.”” My 1-67 7-13-38- 


the present time. 
6-58 is an opera by Flotow. DOROTHY KENYON, 


The beheaded letters will spell the name of a famous 
Statesman. HELEN DUDLEY. 
OBLIQUE RECTANGLE, 

CHARADE. . 
My frst you would get if my ¢hird you should hear 
Come buzzing around quite close to your ear ; 
My second ’s an article used every day ; : 
And my whole was held sacred in Egypt, they say. 
M. E. FLOY D. 


A MUSICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(Second Prize, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
I aM composed of sixty-eight letters and form a quo- 
tation from a play by William Congreve. 
My 43-67-2-15-44 is an opera by Gounod. My 22-2- . 
31-2-64-46-17- -63-27 is an opera by Meyerbeer. My 10- 1. IN vacation. 2. A covering for the head. 3. A 
58-34-1-45-60 is an opera by Bizet. My 14-55-4-51-16- song. 4. Long, slender sticks. 5. A river of Hades. 
35: 5 3-3-4-56-31-23-47 is an opera by Wagner. My 8- 6. To clip. 7. Parts of the roof. 8. A province. 9. 
47-19-29-5§8-24-66-13-55 is an opera by Verdi. My 33- Smooth. 1o. A play by Euripides. 11. A small cask. 
26-49-68-1-32-37-41-23-13 isa character in one of Wag- 12. In vacation. FLORENCE AND EDNA. 
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SYLLABIC PUZZLE. 
(First Prize, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 

Every word containing two or more syllables is ac- 
cented on one of its syllables. Thus, the word “ pecu- 
liar” is accented on its second syllable, “cu,” while the 
word “melody ” is accented on its first syllable, “ mel.” 
When the following words have been rightly guessed, 
select the accented syllable of the first word for the first 
syllable of the answer, the accented syllable of the 
second word for the second syllable of the answer, and 
so on. 

I. 


1. A common tropical fruit. 2. A bird resembling the 
ostrich. 3. A boat peculiar toa certain city of Europe. 
Add the accented syllables together, and form the name 
of an American war-vessel. 


II, 

I. Jolly. 2, Eagerness to surpass another. 3. Stainless. 
Add the accented syllables together, and form the name 
of another American war-vessel. 

III. 

1. Egg-shaped. 2. A historic mount in Greece. 

Sanctity. 4. The seed of the oak. Add the accented 


syllables together, and form the name of a third Ameri- 
can war-vessel. PLEASAUNCE BAKER. 





IN the above picture find one word to deseribe picture 
No.1. By rearranging the letters and adding one more 
letter, form a word which will describe picture No. 5. 
In this way change No. 2 to No. 6, and No. 3 to No. 7. 
The three added letters will spell the central picture — 
No. 4. F. H. W. 

CONCEALED INSECTS. 


THE names of thirty-six insects (or creatures closely 
allied to insects) are concealed in the following verses : 


THE day is pleasant, warm, and bright ; 

Come, boys and girls, we ’ll scale the height ; 
Run, get my walking-stick. 

The birds are singing nature’s praise ; 

Time flies; we ’ll pardon no delays. 
Take up your baskets quick. 


The view was perfect on that ridge ; 
Hark! As we cross the rustic bridge 
The brook is murmuring low ; 
Wormwood is growing all around 
This lovely purple violet mound. 
I ’m glad this place we know. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 





THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


Though steep and steeper grows the grade, 
We ’Il rest ’mid generous oak-trees’ shade ; 
Our weary limbs we drag ; 
On fiy'ng a we fain would 
Courage, wiy friends, ons eifort nore, 
We reach the topmost crag. 


The dinner! Who’s to »e chief cook ? 
Ask Chrys. Al is —I saw his look 
At mention of a fire ; 
Fly, then, and pile the wood up here ; 
We.’ll play we have discovered near 
Wigwams that fear inspire. 


‘They chatter while I, resting, sit; 
“Ts this a truffle? Amos, quit! 
O, what a graceful tumble.” 
“ Bugler, please blow the call for tea ; 
He ’ll play the horn ethereally ; 
It makes me feel quite humble.” 


“ Be Ethel’s champion in the class.” 
“ Too damp to sit there on the grass — 
Hop, Persis, to the rock.” 
“ Look —is n ’t that the spraying-man ? 
’T is —there ’s his cap, his big tin can, 
And funny farmer’s frock.” 


“ This term I tested George’s grasp; 
I erred —it fairly made me gasp — 
We evil tales might make. 
But I forgave when somewhat later 
He to our needs did kindly cater; 
Pill, Arthur, you must take.” 


“ Now, Nell, how did your mother know 
Our tastes? Sandwiches, rolls, and lo! 
Custards! I’m ina flutter! ” 
“ Who packed this basket?” “Katy did”; 
“Well, she’s a lady! Birds amid 
Such stacks of bread and butter.” 


Water, Vic; 


. Sr for napkins ! 
A I'll snap you quick ! 


dice.” “No— wait! 
Look pleasant, Lionel! 
Such beetle brows would spoil the plate. 
Be quiet, now — don’t laugh so, Kate.”’ 
lic-ic! “ Adair, that ’s well!” 


“ This rock a pedestal would make ; 
Approach! a classic group we ’!] take.” 
Inglorious my descent ; 
I, pedestal and all, fell quick ; 
I laughed until I had a crick — 
Ethel her pity lent. 
HELEN A. SIBLEY. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC, 


Cross-worpDs: 1. A famous French marquis. 2. 
The son of Dedalus. 3. A man who changed the map 
of Europe. 4. The surname of a celebrated English 


navigator. 5. A Canadian province. 6. The surname 
of an English explorer. 7. A celebrated English 
admiral. 


When rightly guessed the initial letters will spell the 
name of a famous American. K. MORSE. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


2. A cupboard. 3. A cottager. 4. 
5. To boil. 6. A paved road. 
MARIE B. REICHENHART. 


1. APPROACH. 
Landed property. 
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